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True Temperance. * 


BY O. WATERS. 


[We are happy to indicate our most hearty 
indorsement of the principles so clearly enun¬ 
ciated by the writer of the article which we 
give below. Mr. Waters evidently possesses 
an uncommonly clear appreciation of the rela¬ 
tions of causes and effects in the production 
of the giant evil of the age, intemperance. 
We are sorry that we have not room for the 
entire paper in this number; the balance will 
appear in our next Issue.—E d.] 

Whatever my practice may be, and how¬ 
ever poor a follower I may be of what I shall 
suggest, my creed and my belief is that all 
men in all things should be strictly temper¬ 
ate. This is the plainly written law of Nat¬ 
ure ; and as a law, with all its long list of 
dread penalties, it ever hangs over all our do¬ 
ings and non-doings, ever shaping our des¬ 
tinies for good or ill, according as we obey 
or disobey. Its administration never varies ; 
and we reap our reward for obedience with 
the same unerring certainty that we suffer 
our penalties for disobedience. 

But as this creed or law in its comprehen¬ 
sive sense is too general for its application to 
the direct questions which have induced these 
meetings, I will for a time confine myself 
more narrowly to the question of temperance 
as relating to indulgence in strong drink. 
This subject has been ably handled by speak¬ 
ers here on other occasions, and I am sure 
that all are convinced that it is the evil of 
all evils. And as I hang before my mind’s 
eye the pictures that imagination makes of 
the results of this love of strong drink as con¬ 
ceded and confessed by ail, I almost shrink 
from my undertaking as a useless task, so 


^The paper of which this article is a part, was recently real 
before the Reform Club of this city, >m>l is published at the re¬ 
quest of many friends. 


formidable are the barriers presented in the 
way of all reform. 

Intemperance exists, after all that has 
been said by poets, orators, and philanthro¬ 
pists ; after all the sad wreck that it has made 
of hopes, homes, and happiness ; after all the 
mighty efforts that have been put forth by the 
Christian public ; after all the prohibitory 
statutes that have been enacted. Its torrent 
still sweeps over us with an increasing vol¬ 
ume ; and there are more intoxicating liquors 
sold and drank to-day in the United States 
than at any former period. Why is this so ] 
why are the results achieved so out of pro¬ 
portion to the efforts that have been put 
forth 1 why will human beings still barter 
away their bodies and souls at the mart of 
King Alcohol 1 These questions come rap¬ 
idly before the reflective mind, and in the 
light of the nineteenth century you and I are 
demanding an answer to-day. But who shall 
answer them '! or who shall undertake it 1 

If we cannot answer them to our satisfac¬ 
tion, then let us reason together in regard to 
them ; for it is evident that something is 
wrong somewhere. 

Intemperance is a disease — -a malady ; and 
the treatment, in view of the above facts, 
heretofore given, is not altogether right. We 
have not gone to the bottom of the matter ; 
we have lopped off some of the branches, 
while the trunk and root are left in vigorous 
growth. Now, in order to treat any disease 
successfully, we must first seek the cause of 
the malady and endeavor to remove that, and 
afterward attack the effects of that cause. 
Intemperance, you will all admit, is the effect 
of a cause. Public opinion has laid this ciu 3 e 
to the dram shops. Shall we attack public 
opinion ? I am well aware that it is a strong¬ 
hold that no man of my limited experience 
can attack with impunity ; but if the people 
of Battle Greek or of any other city, by their 
united thinking or their united effort, can 
make a breach in the walls of that strong¬ 
hold at any point where an error stands guard, 
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they have taken one step toward reform. 
Then let us, with a will, hurl what weapons we 
have at our command at those errors, if er¬ 
rors they be, and only hope that they will not 
rebound to the injury of the cause. 

I say, then, public opinion has laid the main 
cause of intemperance to the existence of the 
dram shops. But why do these dram shops 
exist ? Why do John Doe and Bichard Hoe, 
any more than many of you, patronize their 
counters, and in face of all the convincing 
arguments to the contrary, pour down their 
throats their hemes, their happiness, and 
their respectability 1 Why does the rum seller 
grow rich on the drinker’s estate, and fatten 
on the broken hearts and withered hopes 
of his family ] I answer, Because there is a 
demand for dram shops; yes, a demand. 
Who demands them] The drinker. What 
demands them ? The drinker’s appetite. 
What creates that appetite 1 Now upon the 
answer to this, my last question, hang all 
my arguments; and I venture upon the 
ground before me with caution, knowing 
that I make an innovation upon the theories 
of temperance men that has as yet found 
comparatively but few adherents. 

The law of demand and supply runs as beau¬ 
tifully between the drinker and seller of ardent 
spirits as it does between any other class of 
individuals. Whenever in any community a 
demand arises for any commodity of whatever 
kind, there are always to be found those 
who, for a consideration, are ready to supply 
that demand. Dram shops exiBt merely to 
supply a previously existing demand. They 
are not the piime cause, as public opinion 
says, of intemperance, though I am ready to 
admit that they veiy much increase the evil 
because they afford so leady a means of sup¬ 
plying this demand, and because, through 
their agency, persons, especially young per¬ 
sons, are led into habits of listless idleness 
and dissipation who otherwise w r ould have 
remained sober and industrious. Admitting 
that they are the cause of much of the drunk¬ 
enness that exists in their immediate vicinity, 
still they are for the most part but an cwrit¬ 
ing cause, the inherent cause, the chief cause, 
must be looked for furtLer back ; and we come 
naturally to (he consideration of the ques¬ 
tion of what creates the drinker’s appetite, so 
as to create a demand for dram shops. Now, 
I claim that this appetite is edveated by what 
is called the better, richer, moral, and I had 
almost said the temperate part of community. 
This is a serious charge to throw upon the 
classes I have mentioned, but if you will fol¬ 
low me closely I will at least give you the 
groundwork for a good argument that such 
is the case. 


We are living in a fast age, everything is 
done at railroad speed, and nothing short of the 
superlative degree in everything will answer 
for the people of to-day; and in the race for 
riches, under the pressure of active competi¬ 
tion, we seem to need some extra stimulus to 
rouse at times our flagging energies and 
nerve us to the top notch of available activi¬ 
ty. Simple, substantial food, as it was intend¬ 
ed to be eaten, seems too tame and insipid; and 
our first step toward intemperate drinking, 
is intemperate eating. I hold that the chief 
cause of the appetite for strong drink in our 
people, ar.d the great cause which overtops 
and oveishadows all other’s, is to be found 
in the quality and quantity of the food we 
eat. So long as the American people consume 
such quantities of stimulating and highly 
ly seasoned food as they do, they will want 
to imbibe stimulating drink also; for stim¬ 
ulating food and stimulating drinks go just 
as naturally together as roast beef and plum 
pudding. 

A man who commences his dinner with a 
dish into which he has poured some portion 
of the contents of nearly every bottle in the 
castor, then takes another over which he 
pours Worcestershire or some other piquant 
sauce, to be follow'ed by a cut of roast beef or 
pork plastered over with mustard, must nec¬ 
essarily excite a thirst in his poor stomach, 
which, to his thinking, plain cold water will 
not quench. Not that cold water would not 
be the best thing to allay that thirst, but he 
does not want that, it is too insipid. Hav¬ 
ing partaken of food so prepared that it 
burns and stings, as his stomach begins to 
make ready to dispose of it, he clogs the ma¬ 
chinery of digestion by pouring down a strong 
cup of tea or coffee, and between his meals 
he craves something to keep up the fever his 
overeating has excited; thus, day after day. 
he educates his appetite, the demand arises 
for stroDg drink, and to satisfy that demand 
he very soon becomes a visitor of the dram 
shops. I would not be understood to say 
that all who eat inordinately of highly sea¬ 
soned food are drunkards; yet such a man¬ 
ner of living supplies the necessary conditions 
for becoming a drunkard, and if such a per¬ 
son does not become one, it is perhaps be¬ 
cause of a high moral principle acting in con¬ 
junction with a great will power to restrain 
his appetite; for I hold that in every such 
case this appetite exists. The converse of 
this proposition, however, is tiue; viz., that, as 
a general rule, men who are addicted to stim¬ 
ulating drinks are fond of stimulating and 
highly seasoned food. Again, not every man 
who chews tobacco or smokes cigais will 
drink whisky ; but the converse of this prop- 
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osition is true also; viz., that habitual users 
of ardent spirits, almost without exception, 
use tobacco in some form. 

We as a people have educated our appetites 
to demand for table use in large quantities 
articles of diet which were unknown as such 
even within the memory of nearly all of us, 
articles, too, which have always been plenty 
with us. It is proverbial that the German 
loves his lager beer, and it has been said that 
the only reason why he imbibes more than 
the Yankee is because he has educated his ap¬ 
petite for this particular think. I know not 
how he does so unless it is that from his 
cradle years to manhood he has partaken 
in unlimited quantities of highly seasoned bo¬ 
lognas, fermented sour krout, ancient smear, 
case, and rotted switzer. No wonder that 
a stomach containing these should demand 
lager beer; and so he takes it, and amid the 
clinking, foaming glasses of the beer gardens, 
day after day and night after night, he lights 
over the battles of King William, and re¬ 
counts the legends of tlie fatherland — only 
calling for whisky when there is no more 
lager beer. 

Little by little, step by step, the opium- 
eater educates his appetite to take enormous 
quantities of the drug; and everywhere almost 
every one seems to be testing the capacity of 
the system to see how much death and de¬ 
struction, administered at all times and on any 
occasion, it will stand. Thus continually 
are we intemperately breaking the laws of 
Nature, and as continually paying the penalty. 
All that we eat or drink more than healthy 
sustenance demands, is intemperate. All 
that we wear more than decency, respecta¬ 
bility, and comfort demand, is intemperate. 
All that we tax our physical energies more 
than they should bear, is intemperate. Thus 
it is through all the phases of life; the tem¬ 
perate man, in order to taste the rewards for 
his abstemiousness, must wage a warfare at 
every turn in life. 

There are, in this countiy, associations of 
individuals who have awakened to this great 
fact of educating the appetite by intemperate 
indulgences, and have, as it were, withdrawn 
themselves from the contaminating influences 
of the out side world, and in narrower spheres 
are regulating their conduct more in accord¬ 
ance with the laws and demands of Nature. 
There are the followers of James H. Noyes, 
known as the Oneida Communists, of whom it 
may be said their only virtues are their temper¬ 
ate living and habits of industry; yet the faith¬ 
ful observance of these great helps to happi¬ 
ness throws around them, in the midst of all 
their sins and wickedness, a degree of excel¬ 
lence that makes many a man and woman 


who properly hates their general religious in¬ 
fluence yearn for their companionship. 

The founder of this society has been a life¬ 
long advocate of temperance, and long ago 
argued what I have tried to bring before you, 
that the appetite for strong drink was edu¬ 
cated by our mode of living, by partaking of 
highly seasoned food ; and, from the outset, 
he has banished from his table and the tables 
of his followei-s all such food as vinegar, mus¬ 
tard. tea, coflee, etc.; yet their tables are al¬ 
ways loaded with good, wholesome, substan¬ 
tial food, sufficient, as they say. and as I 
say, for the healthy nourishment of the body. 
Aud does this abstinence pay ? or does it 
prove the truth of any of my arguments ? 
For answer, look at their full, free, healthy, 
buoyant frames; and in their history note the 
fact that for the last fifteen years not one of 
their number has ever been intoxicated, al¬ 
though, for the purpose of disposing of their 
manufactures, they mix freely among the 
people of the outside world where exist the 
dram shops, unpatronized by them simply 
because they have no cultivated appetite to 
demand what keeps those shops alive. 

You all know the history of the sect called 
Shakers. They practice the same rules in 
regard to what they eat, with a like result; 
and who ever saw a drunken Shaker ? 

In the same list we may number the well- 
known Society of Friends, or Quakers. Their 
preaching and practice tend in the same di¬ 
rection ; and no one ever saw on any occa¬ 
sion an intoxicated Quaker, unless lie had 
forgotten how to say “thee” and “thou.” 

Coming nearer home, as a citizen of Battle 
Creek, I point with pride to the Society of 
S. D. Adventists, who have accomplished so 
much for the material prosperity and growth 
of our city. From small beginnings, from 
poverty, from obscurity, from derision that 
almost savored of persecution, they have 
emerged into a sunlight of fame that is as 
broad as our Republic, and is reaching out 
and making foothold in every part of the civ¬ 
ilized world. Their motto from the outset 
has been, “ Keep the body pure; ” for this 
they have labored ; and behold the result: 
From nearly all our homes we can look out 
upon the spires and domes that emblazon 
their house of worship, their halls of learn¬ 
ing, and their temples of hygiene. Again, I 
say, is it claiming too much to say that their 
rigid abstemiousness is the groundwork of 
their success and prosperity ? Their daily 
life proves that it pays to be temperate, and 
their revenue from this source will, I predict, 
continue to pour its blessings in upon them 
until such time as the drunkard 6a n be seen 
reeling among them; and so long as wood 
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grows and water runs this will never be seen | 
if they continue to cultivate, educate, and ( 
control their appetites as to what they shall 
eat. In what they are accomplishing they 1 
are making their lives sublime; for they are 
beautifying earth, ennobling its occupants, and 
glorifying God. 

The creed of true reformers is, “ temper¬ 
ance in all things ; ” but as alcoholic drunken¬ 
ness is not the only intoxication which the 
reformer meets, I may be pardoned for digress¬ 
ing at this point to speak of some of the 
tributaries, as I regard them, of the great 
river of alcoholic intemperance. How often, 
nowadays, do we meet a sallow cheeked, glas¬ 
sy-eyed dyspeptic. For the thousandth time 
he has been drunken on strong hot coffee. 
How often do we meet a foamy, phlegmatic 
individual, the belchings of whose stomach 
sent forth in his tainted breath, advertise 
his bill of fare for dinner, prominent among 
which you read mustard-covered pork or beef, 
fermented cabbage, covered with catsup or 
vinegar, all mingled with a strange conglom¬ 
eration of pies, tarts, and custards, and all 
washed down by some strong drink ; for the 
thousandth time he, too, is drunken on a genu¬ 
ine American dinner, such as many of us par- ' 
take of every day. 

Do you meet a garrulous individual who 
goes about preaching scandal and spreading 
slander;—ten to one he is in the habit of being 
drunken on the fl agrant herb of China. 

Do you meet a pale, face-smeared or yel¬ 
low-skinned individual, who moves about 
with a nervous, impatient tread, dissatisfied 
with himself and all with which he has to 
do j—watch him close, for it is almost certain 
that he is drunken on the nicotine fumes of 
tobacco. Need I tell you again that all these 
are educators of the appetite for strong drink 1 
Need I tell you that these, all these, we are 
as a people guilty of, and as individuals, 
according as we practice them, are creating 
unnatural appetites and making a tributary 
of causes that discharge their effects at the 
doors of the dram shops 'I 


The Skeleton in Modern Society. 

[The following abstract of an article pub¬ 
lished in Harper a Monthly three or four years 
ago contains so many profitable thoughts that 
we think it worthy of presentation to the 
readers of the Reformer.— Ed.] 

That we must be born, that we must work, 
that we must die—we suppose that these 
things belong of necessity to us as men, and 
that we cannot get rid of either of them if we 


would. Yet men quarrel with each of them, 
and would apparently get rid of them if they 
could. Some croakers are apparently sorry 
that they were ever born ; and many who 
are not croakers are sorry that some of their 
neighbors and friends, and even of their own 
kindred, ever came into the world ; while the 
great host of Buddhists, who are probably the 
largest religious body on earth, look upon 
earthly life as the greatest misfortune, and 
death as the greatest blessing. How many 
people would like to shirk work we need not 
say, for it is clear that no art is more popu¬ 
lar than the art of killing time without labor ; 
and not a few dreamers who are not imbeciles 
agree with Auerbach that leisure is diviner 
than labor, and the gods leave drudgery to us 
poor mortals. As to death, madly as many 
seem to brave it in battle and even by sui¬ 
cide, much as we try to beautify it by poetry 
and to subdue it by religion, this old visitant 
is not popular with the human race generally, 
either with the rough mass or the cultivated 
few. We may, and do indeed, see the neces¬ 
sity of the great change in general, but we 
do not like it in our particular c ise ; and al¬ 
though we would not probably choose, if we 
could, to live forever in this world, and take 
our chance of what might happen to us here, 
yet most persons would put off the event 
without limit, and very likely our Christen¬ 
dom at large might vote to have it indefinitely 
postponed. 

Very likely our modern life on earth is far 
more interesting than that of any previous 
age of the world, for we not only have our 
own children and property to look after, but 
the affairs of society and civilization in gen¬ 
eral, since the great common inheritance of 
our race is so marvelously increasing, and we 
feel that we and our children are heirs not 
only of the family estate, but of all the sci¬ 
ences and arts, the inventions, enterprises, co¬ 
operation, and progress, that are so changing 
the face of the earth, and making every score 
of years a great cycle of history. 

Undoubtedly, if it were believed that it 
were possible to do away with the fact of 
death, and preserve life as triumphantly as 
chemistry has learned how to embalm the 
body and save it from decay, a great company 
of savants would give themselves to the search, 
and a vast multitude of followers would be on 
the stretch for the discovery of the astound¬ 
ing secret. 

Death's doings are more hideous than any 
romance, and the past two years have seen 
more horrors in this line than Holbein’s pencil 
ever drew. With all our high civilization 
and proud science, we not only have not done 
away with the fact of death, but we in some 
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respects multiply and intensify it in a manner 
unknown to Christendom before. We build 
hospitals, indeed, and our physicians and sur¬ 
geons can keep alive if they cannot create a 
soul under the very ribs of death by their 
wonderful arts of healing and strengthening 
the sick and maimed ; but at the same time 
we invent deadly weapons that deal out death 
as never before, and concent rate in an hour 
the carnage of the great battles of history. 
We have learned how to take from wounds 
their sting and from pain its anguish by 
draughts and vapors as potent as any that the 
alchemist ever dreamed of, yet men and women 
murder themselves and their children as never 
before; and while suicide undoubtedly in¬ 
creases in all civilized countries, many of the 
conspicuous habits and indulgences of our 
modern society may be justly called the chronic 
type of the self-murder, of which actual sui¬ 
cide is the acute form. It is not well to deal 
persistently in horrors, or to look much upon 
the dark side of life, but there is a time for 
all things; and with all the new trophies of 
our really grand civilization, we can bear to 
be reminded of our mortality, like Philip in 
the hour of his triumph, who had a servant 
near him whose business it was to cry, 
“Philip, thou art a man ! ” 

The skeleton is an heir-loom in our great 
human family, and it has been handed down 
from father to son and from mother to daugh¬ 
ter since creation. We all cover it up as well 
as we can with flesh and clothing; but there 
it is, the frame-work of this mortal coil, and 
to this complexion must we come at last. 
The prevailing feeling in the family is that 
death is an evil in itself ; and Christendom 
affirms in its predominant creeds that the 
sin which threw man off from the original 
grace of the Creator, and the complete and 
blessed natural and moral life of Adam, 
threw him into every kind of mortal sin, and 
into death as its rightful fruit. We discern, 
too, a certain fitness and order in the facts 
of our mortality. We see that the propaga¬ 
tion of our race implies that in some way, 
either by death or translation, the elders 
must go to give room for the young genera¬ 
tion, or the earth would be overpeopled. We 
see, too, what old Father Siissinilch, the vet¬ 
eran of statistics, wrote more than a century 
ago, “that death, whose occuirence might 
seem to be capable of no order, is yet a won¬ 
derful display of order, and its power is sub¬ 
ject to almost exact rules.” He also says : 
“All ages, races, classes, and diseases must 
contribute to its law. in order to fill out 
yearly the definite mass of mortality, so as to 
bring it about that every year in any province 
one person out of thirty-six should die.” 


Yet this fact of the virtual regularity of 
death should not lead us into any easy, bland 
optimism, as if all were well with the dying 
as with the living, and huipan will and 
social perversity had nothing to do either with 
the amount or the causes and the charac¬ 
ter of dissolution. In all things a certain 
order appears, and crime, like death, has its 
periods and laws. The fact belongs not only 
to physical and vital statistics, but also to 
moral statistics, and the moral element enters 
largely into the discussion of the subject. 
Sickness and mortality are closely related to 
human folly and transgression, while intel¬ 
ligence and virtue are sure in the long-run to 
prolong life. Apparently our modern science 
and humanity have done a great deal to keep 
off disease, and bring down the average death 
rate in favored communities. Why should 
it not be so ] If life is the due harmony be¬ 
tween internal and external conditions of our 
being, whatever helps the proper adjustment 
by keeping off external or internal disturb¬ 
ance must strengthen or prolong life. In a 
certain sense all nature is our enemy, and 
earth, air, water, all elements and creatures, 
are watching to find our vulnerable point. 
Now all true science is the triumph of the 
human spirit over the tyranny of nature, and 
all the sciences and arts of health, all safe¬ 
guards against infection by proper manage¬ 
ment of water- conrses and miasmatic grounds, 
all preventive measures against the great con¬ 
tagions that ravage the earth, not only save 
individual lives, but keep evil germs out of 
the human constitution, and act upon the 
general vitality of the race. So, too, all efforts 
to act wisely upon the springs of conduct and 
character, to promote the domestic virtues of 
order and purity, the proper care of infant 
children, the thrift of the laboring classes, the 
due training of youth in a wholesome round 
of activity and recreation, tend to prolong 
life in the community where the efforts are 
made, and to tell to a certain extent upon the 
sanity of the nation and the race. 

Oettingen, whose elaborate work deserves 
great respect, thinks that modern writers tend 
to overestimate the decrease of the death 
rate in recent years, and quotes leading writ¬ 
ers to show that great mistakes have been 
made in the statistics of former centuries by 
false calculations of the relation between births 
and deaths, and also by mistakes as to the 
mortality among children, and also by over¬ 
looking the fact of the decreased number of 
children born of marriage in recent years, a 
fact which does not allow us to regard the 
absolute diminution of the death rate among 
children as a comparative diminution. Thus 
it does not do to say that fewer children, 
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comparatively, died in France in the latter 
years of the period between 1816 and 1855 
merely because fewer died in proportion to 
the number of families, since within that 
period the number of legitimate children to a 
family fell from 4.08 to 3.07 or very nearly 
twenty-five per cent. Oettingen thinks that 
on the whole the average duration of human 
life remains about the same. He maintains 
that in Prussia the rate of mortality affirmed 
by Sussmilch so long ago—1 to 36—prevails 
now, and that in England since 1850, in spite 
of all sanitary measures, the rate is higher 
than for the previous term, 1838-44. The 
explanation of the seeming paradox is to be 
found, undoubtedly, in the fact that every 
blessing has ,its attendant evil, and that our 
enlightened scientific age has a dark shadow 
of depravity, an increasing corruption and 
recklessness, that seem to bear the character 
of a chronic self-murder, and to neutralize 
some of the advantages of our progress. We 
will glance now at some aspects of this chronic 
suicide. 

The great master of statistics, Quetelet, 
considers insanity under the universal point 
of view of the “ Development of the Moral 
and Spiritual Faculties of Man; ” yet there 
seems to be an important distinction to be 
made between the vicious perversion of the 
mind and heart and merely physical disease 
of the brain. Moral statistics have mostly 
to deal with the moral and mentil aspects of 
insanity, and with the influence of perverse 
habits in bringing on the bodily disease. It 
is hard to draw the line between the moral 
and physical factors of insanity, although 
there is a line of division between them; and 
in some cases the disease is wholly physical, 
the result of inheritance, climate, or acute 
sickness, and in other cases it springs from 
pride, sensuality, debauchery, and habitual 
vices, and has a previous history, a prepara¬ 
tory immorality, which ends in what is called 
“ moral insanity.” 

The general opinion is that insanity is on 
the increase in modern civilization, and is 
multiplying that saddest form of death, the 
ruin of the intellect; but it is not easy to 
give positive facts to sustain that view. It 
is not just to base our estimate upon the in¬ 
crease of residents in insane hospitals, since 
the increase may only prove that better care 
is now taken of the insane, and the prejudice 
against those institutions has been dying 
away. Yet wherever observations have been 
made, the increase in the number of the insane 
has been reported as so constant, and under 
all circumstances as in such regular propor¬ 
tion. that we cannot help believing that this 
evil grows among us as decidedly as suicide. 


The proportion of the increase in the different 
kinds of insanity, and the closer investigation 
of its distribution in city and country, as well 
as in the different civil and professional classes, 
leave no doubt that the peculiar ways and 
moral mischiefs of our modern civilization 
favor the progress of this calamity. Without 
being able to declare the absolute correctness 
of the figures, we may ascribe out of the 
300,000 insane of Europe (including idiots) 
the greatest relative number, two per thou¬ 
sand, to the most highly civilized nation, the 
German; while the Roumanians hold the 
middle ground, nearly one per thousand, and 
the Sclavic Tartars the lowest place, 0.6, or 
six-tenths of one, per thousand. It is much 
the same with insanity as with suicide, and 
it prevails, like suicide, more in the north 
and northwest of Europe than in the less 
civilized southern and southeastern parts. In 
all the more civilized countries, too, there is 
more increase of insanity than of idiocy ; and 
it is the same in cities as compared with the 
country, for the stir and passion of over¬ 
wrought civilization tend more to distract 
the brain into madness than to dull it into 
idiocy. 

The increase of general paralysis is a sad 
feature of our new civilization. It is one of 
the worst diseases in a medical point of view, 
but it usually appears as insanity on a grand 
scale (rnanie des grandeurs). The reports of 
the Bicetre in Paris for the exciting period 
1828-49, which contains two revolutions, 
their causes and effects, record an increase of 
cases of paralysis, averaging from nine in one 
hundred up to thirty-four in one hundred 
cases of insanity. “ This disease,” says E. 
Friedel, “ which seems to run parallel with 
the development of our culture and overcult¬ 
ure, appears only among highly civilized peo¬ 
ple, and among these more in the northern 
than the southern races, disproportionately 
more in cities than in villages, more among 
the higher than the lower classes, more among 
gifted, educated, striving, ambitious, sanguine, 
choleric natures than among the ungifted, un¬ 
educated, indiff rent, melancholic, phlegmatic 
natures. In this the well-experienced Guis- 
Jain arranges the modern civilization of our 
almost aimless century, yet always aiming far 
and always eager for its aim, as the main 
factor in the increase of insanity in our day.” 

We may moralize over these things in the 
pride of our philosophy, or laugh at them in 
our self-conceit, but we cannot be so easily 
rid of them. We must allow that there is an 
unsound vein running through the constitu¬ 
tion of our race, and that we are all of us ex¬ 
posed to its mischiefs, and in need of care 
aud discipline. Every family has members 
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more or less delicate in nervous organization, 
and every man, however robust, needs to look 
well to his body and his soul in seasons of 
peculiar trial or weakness. Sometimes a 
whole community or nation runs mad ; and 
the Paris that sung and danced early in L870 
went delirious at midsummer with dreams 
of conquest; and when defeat came, the mad¬ 
ness of melancholy and malice took the place 
of that delirium of pride. We all need to 
keep ourselves humble, to say our prayers, 
and trust supremely in the grace that cm 
keep the body from disease and the soul from 
all spirits of evil. 

(To be Continued ) 


Quackery. 

We have so often expressed in these col¬ 
umns our opinion of quacks and quackish 
practices that we do not need to offer any 
-extended remarks upon the subject in this 
connection. We consider the quack as one 
of the very worst of all the enemies against 
society, since he tampers with that most pre¬ 
vious of all interests, human life. The ma¬ 
jority of the newspapers of the day, and 
nearly all other periodicals, furnish through 
their advertising and editorial columns the 
chief support of this class of sharks who prey 
upon the lives of human being3. It is 
through the press that quacks acquire their 
influence and their patronage. We consider 
it to b 9 the duty of the press to protect the 
interests of the people, and to faithfully 
warn whenever danger threatens the welfare 
of the public. Since so many are derelict in 
duty in this regard, at least in the particular 
referred to, it is doubly necessary that those 
who are willing to stand for the right and 
fearlessly expose the wrong should be active 
in the work of enlightening the public, and 
by every laudable means endeavor to limit 
the operations of quacks and charlatans of 
every sort With the purpose of aiding in 
this philanthropic work, we gladly publish the 
following able report presented by the Com¬ 
mittee on Ethics and Grievances at the last 
meeting of the Calhoun County Medical So¬ 
ciety. — Ed. 

To the Calhoun County Medical Associa¬ 
tion :— 

Your Committee on Ethics and Griev¬ 
ances would respectfully report that they 
have had under consideration the following 
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Preamble and Resolutions, which were re¬ 
ferred to them at the last meeting of the As¬ 
sociation, and have given the subject the con¬ 
sideration its importance demands. 

By Dr. Kellogg : — 

Whereas, Dr. M. Gill, formerly a regular prac¬ 
ticing physiciah in this County, has rendered him¬ 
self obnoxious to the Code of Medical Ethics, and 
to all philanthropic physicians, by the use and 
advertisement of a secret remedy for hemorrhoids, 
and 

Whereas, Dr. Gill has taken and is now taking a 
course to bring reproach upon the regular pro¬ 
fession by advertising himself ns a regular practi¬ 
tioner, as well as using the names of prominent 
members of this and other societies as references. 

Resolved , That we hereby express our entire dis¬ 
approbation of the course of the said Dr. GUI, and 
that we refuse to recognize him as a physician in 
regular standing, and do not allow the use of our 
names in favor of his secret practice. 

By Dr. Crosby : — 

Resolved , That the Committee on Ethics be re¬ 
quested to report at the next meeting of this Asso¬ 
ciation upon the use of secret remedies, including 
cases in which cures are guaranteed. 

As the same principles are involved in 
both resolutions, and as Dr. Gill is not a 
member of, nor responsible to, this Associ¬ 
ation, we shall report the views of the Com¬ 
mittee on the subjects of guaranteeing carts, 
and the use of secret remedies , without consid¬ 
ering the particular case to which the first 
resolution refers. 

I. ON GUARANTEEING CURES. 

Man owes integrity and fidelity to his 
fellow-man. Without these virtues society 
cannot exist. Physicians owe these virtues 
to their patients, together with strict attend¬ 
ance and such skill as the profession pos¬ 
sesses. To society, their obligation is to so 
deport themselves as to give the people a 
truthful confidence in scientific medicine. To 
themselves, as well as the people, they are 
under obligations to prepare themselves by 
diligent study, interchange of opinions and 
observations, for the responsible positions 
they are called upon to occupy; for no peo¬ 
ple are more benefited by a frank and gener¬ 
ous interchange of opinions than those whose 
mission is to alleviate human suffering. 

It is a rule of law that every person should 
be considered innocent until proved guilty. 
But this is sometimes reversed, particularly 
when the character of a clergyman or woman 
is involved, to which we would add that evil 
is much more likely to be believed than good 
report of our profession. E^ery member 
should therefore guard well his own repu¬ 
tation, because the character of each member 
affects the whole fraternity. 

Our skill and character being judged more 
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by our prognosis than anything else, we 
should not claim to a certainty to foretell 
the results of our cases, and never promise 
that of which we cannot be certain, by guar¬ 
anteeing a radical cure. 

It is true that a ligature properly applied 
to a severed artery will stop the flow of the 
vital blood. Quinine will geneially cure mala¬ 
rial fevers, and the skillful application of a 
proper instrument relieves the terrible throes 
of labor, and saves two lives at once. Yet 
the application of the ligature may be fol¬ 
lowed by secondary hemorrhage or gangrene. 
Quinine sometimes fails to cure fevers, and 
the delivery of the woman may be followed by 
septicemia, peritonitis, and death . In the pres¬ 
ent state of the healing art it is impossible 
to foretell with mathematical accuracy the 
results of injuries or disease. 

Your Committee cannot better express its 
views upon this subject than by quoting Sec¬ 
tion 3 of the Code of Medical Ethics of the 
American Medical Association, which this 
Association has adopted ; to wit, — 

“It is derogatory to the dignity of the profes¬ 
sion to resort to public advertisements or private 
oards or hand-bills, inviting the attention of indi¬ 
viduals affected with particular diseases, publicly 
offering advice and medicine to the poor gratis, or 
promising ' radical cures 1 ; or to publish cases and 
operations in the daily prints, or to suffer such 
publications to be made, to invite laymen to be 
present at operations, to boast of cures and rem¬ 
edies, to adduce certificates of skill and success, 
or to perform any other similar acts. These are 
the ordinary practices of empirics, and are highly 
reprehensible in regular physicians.” 

Quacks and charlatans use secret remedies 
and guarantee cures, claiming a mystery in 
the treatment of their patients unknown to 
others. The physician who does the same, 
guarantees that of which he cannot be cer¬ 
tain, and thus compromises his integrity, 
places himself on a level with the empiric, 
and when he fails of cure, brings the male¬ 
dictions of the people upon himself and re¬ 
proach upon the profession. Taking this 
view, your Committee believes the “guar¬ 
anteeing of cures 91 to be detrimental to the 
patient, the people, and the profession, and 
recommends that it be not practiced by 
members of this Association. 

n. ON SECRET REMEDIES. 

The profession is a necessity, and its mis¬ 
sion is to alleviate human suffering. It has 
existed for ages, and has attained its pres¬ 
ent high position, not by experiment and ob¬ 
servation of individual members alone, but 
by the fraternity collectively, freely and 
frankly, for their own and the public good, 
communicating through the press, medical 


associations, and otherwise, the results of 
their experience, observation, and discoveries ; 
and it is hoped and expected that not by put¬ 
ting its “ light under' a bushel” but by “ dif¬ 
fusing light and information it will con¬ 
tinue to advance in knowledge and good works 
until, next to the religion of the God we wor¬ 
ship, it shall be hailed as the greatest bene 
faction of mankind. The poet has said,— 

“ God never made an independent man ; 

*T would jar the concord of his general plan.” 

This is particularly true of the medical pro¬ 
fession, for if we did not enlighten each other, 
and used only the knowledge each individual 
acquires by his own experience and observa¬ 
tion, our profession would retrograde to what 
it was in the Dark Ages, and fall into the 
hands of the sorcerer and conjurer. 

It is the peculiar trait of the charlatan to 
deal in mysterious and secret remedies, im¬ 
posing upon the credulity of the weak, and 
extorting money from the afflicted ; and if 
perchance he has a remedy of value, you will 
find that it is a discovery of, and stolen from, 
some honorable physician, and disguised for 
the purpose of more successfully practicing 
his mysterious charlatanry. 

We do not know that Swain, who accum¬ 
ulated a princely fortune by vending a so- 
called panacea bearing his name, was afflicted 
with syphilis, but it is well understood that 
while working in New York as a mechanic 
he stole the formula for its manufacture from 
Dr. Mott. 

Sappington, Ayers, and some others have 
abandoned the profession and gone to manu¬ 
facturing proprietary medicines, and, to their 
greater shame, some others still more shame¬ 
fully apostatized, and are practicing with secret 
remedies ; but these are generally men of un¬ 
balanced minds, who, from mental, moral, or 
other obliquity of character, are not capable 
of successfully practicing legitimate medicine. 

We repeat that man cannot be both learned 
and independent at the same time. The little 
that the wisest can learn exclusively from 
his own observation and experience is not 
sufficient to raise him above the intellectual 
dwarf. We must draw upon others for most 
of our knowledge. The vendor of patent and 
proprietary medicines always does this ; the 
proprietor of the panacea spoken of obtained 
his from Dr. Mott, who, in turn, obtained his 
from an infinite number of sources. 

The manufacturers of “patent pills and 
pectorals ” could not succeed in preparing 
medicines but for the knowledge obtained 
from ihe chemist and others; and they who 
treat hemorrhoids with a secret remedy, but 
for the brains of the chemist who produces 
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creosote and carbolic acid would never be 
able to obtain the materials they use to cure 
that loathsome disease. 

There is a mutual obligation existing be¬ 
tween those who practice the healing art. As 
we receive most of our knowledge from others, 
we are honorably bound to reciprocate by com¬ 
municating knowledge to them ; and he who 
neglects or refuses so to do, is either a vora¬ 
cious cormorant or a hungry charlatan, liv¬ 
ing upon the credulity of the weak, unfort¬ 
unate, and afflicted. 

The 4th Section of the Code of Medical 
Ethics, which has already been adopted by 
your Honorable Body, embraces the views of 
your Committee on this subject. The sec¬ 
tion reads as follows: — 

“Equally derogatory to professional character 
is it for a physician to hold a patent for any sur¬ 
gical instrument or medicine, or to dispense a 
secret nostrum whether it be the composition or ex¬ 
clusive property of himself or others; for if such 
nostrums be of real efficacy, any concealment re¬ 
garding it is inconsistent with beneficence and pro¬ 
fessional liberality ; and if mystery alone can give 
it value and importance, such craft implies either 
disgraceful ignorance or fraudulent avarice. It is 
also reprehensible for physicians to give certificates 
attesting the efficacy of patent or secret remedies, 
cr in any way to promote the use of them/’ 

Entertaining these views, your Committee 
recommend the following as a substitute for 
the Preamble and Resolutions under consid¬ 
eration :— 

Resolved , That all persons practicing or adver¬ 
tising to practice a secret remedy or remedies 
render themselves obnoxious to the Code of Med¬ 
ical Ethics, to all philanthropic physicians, and to 
the best interests of society; and we hereby ex¬ 
press our disapprobation of the course of such 
persons and refuse to recognize them as physi¬ 
cians in regular standing, and will not allow the 
use of our names in favor of such secret practice ; 
and it shall be deemed dishonorable to counte¬ 
nance or consult with them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

O. S. Phelps, 
Edward Cox. 


Poisons in our Homes. 


BY C.KO. 0. TENNEY. 

This was the title of a lecture lately de¬ 
livered in this city by Dr. Azel Ames, of 
Massachusetts, a prominent health officer in 
eastern cities. Under the light of investiga¬ 
tion, this subject is assuming vast importance 
as relating to the sanitary interests of our 
homes and communities. 

Those febrile diseases which dismember fam¬ 
ilies and devastate neighborhoods, may be in 
nearly every case, where the cause is ascer¬ 


tained, attributed directly to the careless use, 
or worse than careless misuse, of some of the 
common commodities of life. Often, through 
negligence, those things which minister to 
our comfort and momentarily support our 
existence become the agents of death and 
calamity to us. 

Nothing is more essential to life than the 
air we breathe. It is also a ready vehicle for 
those noxious gases and poisonous germs by 
which disease is generated and disseminated 
through the land. We will speak of some of 
the evils most frequently found in the atmos¬ 
phere. In its normal state, the air is chiefly 
composed of nitrogen and oxygen in the pro¬ 
portion of four parts of the former to one 
part of the latter. Besides these principal ele¬ 
ments, the air contains watery vapor in vary¬ 
ing proportions, most minute particles of 
the diflfeient substances in nature, and carbon 
di-oxide, or C 0 2 , in the proportion of four 
parts in ten thousand. The latter is pro¬ 
duced by the oxidation of different materials. 
By respiration, the lungs give it off at the 
rate of one cubic inch per breath, or one cubic 
foot in eighty-five minutes. Fire produces it 
in large quantities, as does every species of 
vegetable decay. This substance is most del¬ 
eterious to animal life, a rank poison. When 
its proportion in the air is increased to more 
than six parts in ten thousand, it becomes ab¬ 
solutely dangerous, and itjp deadly qualities 
increase with its proportion. 

It is easy to see, by simple calculation, with 
what rapidity the air in a cloBe room contain¬ 
ing even a few individuals will become con¬ 
taminated and charged with this poison. 
Therefore we say, ventilate . Let those per¬ 
nicious mixtures pass out of your dwellings 
and public rooms into the free air where they 
may be absorbed by growing vegetation, by 
which they are taken with eagerness. It is 
not sufficient to give your rooms a “ good air- 
ing ” once a week, or daily, but arrange for a 
constant supply of God’s free gift, fresh air. 

Another poison with which the air is fre¬ 
quently impregnated is a gas called by chem¬ 
ists carbonous oxide, or C O. It is carbon 
partially oxidized, or partly burned, and is 
the result of incomplete combustion. The 
practice of closing the dampers of a stove when 
there is a large fire, is a bad one, as the needed 
supply of oxygen is thus cut off and this gas 
is thrown off in large quantities. The prac¬ 
tice of turning down a lamp and leaving it to 
burn low, is one which should be at once dis¬ 
continued ; for by it gases are generated and 
set free which are extremely vicious in their 
effects. 

We will mention one more source of danger 
in the atmosphere, which is a prolific cause of 
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disease. It is a gas known as sulphur©ted 
hydrogen, which is formed by every species 
of animal decay ; not only decaying carcasses, 
but cesspools, out-houses, pig-pens, etc., con¬ 
tribute freely to the air this active and deadly 
poison. 

The danger of poisoning from inhalation is 
great from the fact that through the lungs 
we are very susceptible to poisonous influ¬ 
ences ; much more so than through the 
stomach, because the membrane which lines 
the stomach is less than two square feet in 
extent, while that of the lungs would cover 
an area of fourteen hundred square feet, and 
the whole volume of the blood comes in close 
contact with it every three minutes. The 
vapor of alcohol inhaled, will intoxicate much 
more readily and effectually than the spirits 
themselves taken into the stomach. 

These are facts by which the importance of 
breathing pure air becomes apparent to every 
one. And, in order to do so, it is not neces¬ 
sary for us to ascend some mountain or go 
up in a balloon; but simply to check at once 
those impure exhalations by which we are 
surrounded, or provide effectual means for 
conducting them beyond our reach. Thus 
will the desired end be gained, and in copious 
supplies of pure, fresh air, we may find health 
and gladness. 


Rules for Preserving the Teeth. 

The Odontographic Society of Philadelphia 
awarded a prize to the compiler of the fol¬ 
lowing excellent rules for the preservation of 
the teeth :— 

u 1. Cleanse your teeth once, or often er, 
every day. Always cleanse them before re¬ 
tiring at night. Always pick the teeth and 
rinse the mouth after eating. 

44 2. Cleansing • the teeth consists in thor¬ 
oughly removing eveiy particle of foreign 
substance from around the leeth and gums. 

41 3. To cleanse, use well-made brushes, soft 
quill or wood toothpicks, an antacid styptic 
toothwash , and. precipitated chalk If these 
means fail, apply to a reliable dentist. 

u 4. Always roll the brush up and down 
lengthwise of the teeth, by which means you 
may avoid injuring the gums and necks of 
the teeth, and more thoroughly cleanse be¬ 
tween them. 

44 5. Never use a dentrifrice containing acid, 
alkali, charcoal, soap, salt, or any gritty or 
powerful detersive substance. 

“ G. Powders and pastes generally are ob¬ 
jectionable. They injure the gums and soft 
parts of the teeth, and greatly assist in form¬ 
ing tartar. A wash, properly medicated and 


carefully prepared, is pleasanter and more 
beneficial. It dissolves the injurious secre¬ 
tions and deposits, and the whole is readily 
removed with the brush and water. 

“ 7. Avoid eating hot food . Thoroughly 
masticate and insalivate the food before swal¬ 
lowing it. Frequent indulgence in sweet¬ 
meats, etc., between regular meals, disturbs 
the process of digestion, and a viscid secretion 
is deposited in the mouth (from the stomach), 
which is very injurious to the teeth. 

“ 8. Parents, carefully attend to your chil¬ 
dren’s second dentition. Gently prevail upon 
them at an early age, to visit at frequent in¬ 
tervals a careful and skillful operator. 

“ Remember that four of the permanent 
double teeth come in at about the age of six 
years. They are very liable to decay early, 
are very large, and should never be allowed 
to require extracting. 

44 Children do not 4 shed * their teeth as 
they did in former ages. Instead of being 
trained to masticate nutritious food, they are 
tempted with and allowed to ‘gulp down’ deli¬ 
cacies, hot cakes, hot beverages, etc. Thus, by 
depriving the teeth of their natural function 
and over basking the stomach, a morbid con¬ 
dition of the general system is produced ; the 
4 first teeth 9 are prematurely decayed, and 
the permanent set are not matured at the 
proper period of dentition. The consequen¬ 
ces are terrible 

“ 9. Never allow a/ny one to extract a tooth 
or to dissuade you from having it filled, 
unless absolutely necessary. Many so-called 
dentists, actuated by selfish motives, advise 
extracting, and sacrifice teeth which compe¬ 
tent operators can render serviceable for 
many years. 

“ 10. Carelessness and procrastination are 
responsible for a large majority of the teeth 
that are lost.” 


How to Escape from a Burning Build¬ 
ing, —The following directions are published 
by the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Lite from Fire, and are just as appropriate in 
this country as in England : — 

“ Every householder should make each per¬ 
son in his house acquainted with the best 
means of escape, whether the fire breaks out 
at the top or at the bottom. 

41 Inmates at the first alarm should endeavor 
calmly to reflect what means of escape there 
are in the house. If in bed at the time, they 
should wrap themselves in a blanket or bed¬ 
side carpet: open neither windows nor doors 
more than necessary ; shut every door after 
them. [This is most important to observe.] 
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“ la the midst of smoke it is comparatively 
clear toward the ground; consequently prog¬ 
ress through smoke can be made on the 
hands and knees. A silk handkerchief, wors¬ 
ted stocking, or other flannel substance, wet¬ 
ted and drawn over the face, permits free 
breathing and excludes to a great extent the 
smoke from the lungs. A wet sponge is alike 
efficacious. 

“ In the event of being unable to escape 
either by the street door or the roof, the per¬ 
sons in danger should immediately make 
their way to the frontrroom window, taking 
care to close the door after them, and those 
who have charge of the household should as¬ 
certain that every individual is there assem¬ 
bled. 

“ Persons thus circumstanced are entreated 
not to precipitate themselves from the win¬ 
dow while there remains the least possibility 
of assistance, and even in the last extremity 
a plain rope is invaluable, or recourse may be 
had to joining sheets or blankets together, 
fastening one end to the bedpost or other fur¬ 
niture. This will enable one person to lower 
all the others separately, and the last may 
let himself down with comparatively little 
risk. Select a window over the doorway 
rather than over the area. 

“ Do not give vent to the fire by breaking 
into the house unnecessarily from without, 
or if an inmate by opening a door or window. 
Make a point of shutting every door after 
you as you go through the house. For this 
purpose doors inclosing the staircase are very 
useful. 

“ Upon discovering yourself on fire, reflect 
that your greatest danger arises from draft to 
flames and from their rising upward. Throw 
yourself on the ground and roll over on the 
flame, — if possible on the rug or loose drug¬ 
get, which drag under you. The table cover, 
a man’s coat, anything of the kind at hand, 
will serve your purpose. Scream for assist¬ 
ance, ring the bell, but do not run out of 
the room or remain in an upright position. 

“ Persons especially exposed to the risk of 
their dresses taking fire should adqpt the pre¬ 
caution of having all linen and cotton washed 
in a weak solution of chloride of zinc, alum, 
or tungstate of soda.” 


—It is computed that the grain used for liq¬ 
uors in a year in the United States reaches 
70,000,000 bushels, which would make 1,- 
050,000,000 four pound loaves of bread. 
Great Britain uses 80,000,000 bushels of 
grain yearly for the same purpose, and an¬ 
nually imports food to the value of nearly 
$400,000,000. 


A APPEEL FOR ARE TO THE SEXTANT OF THE OLD 
BRICK MEETIN0U8E. 

BT A. Q ASP KB. 

[Thk following quaint article was published in the Health 
Reformer several years ago; but it presents a prevalent evil 
in such forcible light that we deem it worthy of reproduction 
in these columns.—P d.] 

0 sextant of the meetinouse, wich sweeps 
And dusts, or is supposed to! and makes fires, 

And litesthe gas, aud sumtimes leaves a screw loose, 
in wich case it smells orful.—worse than lamp-ile ; 

Aud wrings the Bel and toles when men dyes 

to the grief of survivin pardncrs, and sweeps pathos ; 

And for the servases gits $100 per annum, 

Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it; 

Getin up befoar starlite in all wethers and 
Kindlin tiers when the wether is as cold 
As zero, and like as not grean wood for kindlers; 
i wouldn’t be hired to do it for no some; — 

But o Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity 
Wich’s more than gold, wich doant cost nothin. 

Worth more than anything exsepthe Sole of Mann : 
i mean pewer Are sextant, i mean pewer Are ! 

0 it is plenty out o doros, so plenty it doant no 
What on airth to dew with itself, but Hys about 
Scatterin leavs and blowin off men’s hatts ; 
in short its jest. H free as are ” out dores. 

But o sextant, in our church its scarce as piety, 
scarce as bank bills when agints beg for mischnns, 

Wich some say is purty often (taint nothin to me, 

Wat 1 eive aint nothin to nobody); bnt o sextant, 
u shet 580 men, wimmin and children, 

Speshully the latter, up in u tite place,— 

Some had bud bretbs, none aint 2 swete, 

Some is fevery, some is scroflus, some has bad teath, 
And some haint none, and some aint over cleen; 

But every 1 on them breetbes in & out and out and in, 
Say 50 times a minit, or one l million and a halfbreths 
an hour. j 

Now how long will a church ful of are last at that rate, 

1 ask you; say 15 minits, and then whata to be did? 
Why ihen they must breathe it all over again, 

And then agin, and so on, till each has took it down 
At lest ten times, and let it up agin, and wants more, 
The some individible dont have the privelidge 
of brethen his own are, and no one else f 
Each one mii9ttake watever comes to him, 

0 Sextant, doant you know our lungs is belluses ; 

To bio the fier of life, and keep it from 

goin out; and how can bellusses bio without wind. 

And aint wind are? i put it to your conschens. 

Are is the same to us as milk to babies. 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox, 

Or roots and airbs unto an injuo Docter, 

Or little pill unto an omeputh, 

Or boys to gurls. Are is for us to brcthe. 

What signifies who Preaches if i cant brethe ? 

Wats Pol? Wats Pollus? to sinuers who are ded? 

Ded for want of breth ? why sextant when we dye 
Its only cause we cant brethe no more,—thats all. 

And now o sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 

(Pewer are is sertin proper for the pews) 

And do it weak days and Sunday tew— 

It aint much trouble—only make a hole 
And the are will come in of itself; 

(It luvs to come in where it can get warm ;) 

And o how it will rouse the people up, 

And sperit up the preocher, and stop garps 

And yarns and tigdits as eifectoonl 

As wind on the dry Boans the Proftit tells of. 

—A man’s charity for those who differ 
with him upon great and difficult questions 
will be in the ratio of his own knowledge of 
them. The more knowledge, the more char¬ 
ity. 
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DOWN INTO THE DU8T. 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 

Beuring his load on the lough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 

In blackness of heart?—that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 

God pity us all as we jo?tle euch other ; 

God pardon us all for the triumphs wc feel 
When a fellow goes down ’neuth his loud on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart: words ure keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for veal. 

Were it not well, in this brief little journey 
Over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a tish instead of a serpent. 

Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in the dust at bis side? 

Look at the roses suluting euch other; 

Look at the herds all at peace on the plain ; 

Man and man nnlv makes war on his brother. 

And laughs u. his heurt. at his peril nnd pain ; 
Shamed by the beasts that po down on tbe plaiu. 

Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow-soldier down into tbe dust? 

God pity us all! Time eft soon will tumble 
All of us together like leaves in a gust, 

Humbled indeed down into tbe dust. 

—Joaquin Miller, 


Little Foxes. 


“ Don’t be overcome yet. Maybe you’ll 
change your mind before the end, miss. Fve 
got a bit of advice for you and a promise to 
make first. The advice is, to leave off the 
piano for six months and to take to the 
kitchen. Men can’t live on love and waltzes, 
much less a man of the Seldon tribe. I know 
’em. If he don’t have good food, he’ll be 
sour first, and then he’ll have dyspepsia, and 
there’ll be a sound of a going in the tops 
of the mulberry trees; which things are a 
figure. But that’B the advice.” 

That is the way grandma Jaivis vented 
some of her views as to Mabel Lees approach¬ 
ing marrriage. 

“O grandma!” replied Mabel, “I can 
make splendid cake, and ice-pudding too, and 
charlottes, just as good as Cross.” 

" Fiddle-stick! You can’t make bread, 
or boil a potato, or broil a steak.” 

“ But anybody can do that.” 

Mrs. Lee smiled, and grandma turned a 
withering look on Mabel. 

" Do n't be a fool ! There is n’t one in a 
hundred can do either, and I doubt if you’ve 
got brains to; but you might try.” 


There rose up instantly a mighty resolve 
in Mabel’s feminine soul to show grandma 
Jarvis that she could do more than she gave 
her credit for ; that she would learn to cook 
in spite of this discouraging prophecy. It is 
just possible grandma knew who she was 
talking to. 

“ Then, as to the promise. I’m going to 
send you over a motto—one of those painted 
gimcracks everybody hangs up everywhere. 
L don’t know why they call them illuminated, 
I’m sure, except by the rule of contraries, for 
they need extra spectacles and a calcium light 
to read them by ; but you can read mine; I 
rubbed off the curlicues; only promise to 
read it every morning before breakfast, or I 
can tell you you won’t get the tea-set.” 

“O yes, of course I’ll read it, grandma— 
tbe idea !” 

“ Well, well, if you read it, you’ll think 
about it, I’ll warrant. Now I must go home 
and send Johnny over with the things and, 
with a frosty little caress on Mabel’s fair 
cheek, and a nod to her mother, the old lady 
went. 

“ Grandma kisses me just like a clam-shell,” 
said Mabel, in half-soliloquy as she sat down 
again by the window. Her mother could not 
help laughing, for the cool nip of thin lips, 
that was grandma’s substitute for a kiss, cer¬ 
tainly did suggest shells and clamminess. 
John came directly back with the package, 
and Mabel eagerly untied and unfolded it. 
The motto was printed in large German text, 
easy to read, though gay with gold and col¬ 
ors, and it ran thus : — 

“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that 
spoil the vines ; for our vines have tender 
grapes.” 

Mabel started. 

“ Moth^-, what on earth does it mean 1” 

Mrs. Lee smiled and sighed, both, as she 
read the kgend over the girl’s shoulder. 

4i Look here, Mab,” said she, slipping a fiat 
gold loop over her third finger, and the girl 
read inside, “ Beware of little foxes! ” and 
looked up, freshly astonished, into her moth¬ 
er’s face. 

“ I suppose grandma means me to tell you 
a story, Mabel, which she told me when I 
was first engaged. It hurt her bitterly to tell 
it, but it did me much good. I think she 
| could not bring herself to tell you. You are 
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not her daughter, and cannot love her as I 
do, and you never have had reason to pity 
her as I have. You never saw grandfather 
Jarvis, Mabel.” 

“Why, I thought he died before I was 
born.” 

“No, he died ten years ago in Brazil. I 
never saw him myself, Mab; he never knew 
he had a daughter.” 

“ Mother ! ” 

Mrs. Lee’s lovely dark eyes tilled with 
tears as she drew Mabel down beside her on 
the sofa. 

“ I have been told that grandma was a 
very beautiful, high spirited girl at your age, 
dear, animated, brilliant, thoroughly satisfied 
with herself and her surroundings, especially 
when Jonathan Jarvis fell in love with her. 
Her father died when she was three years old, 
and her invalid mother adored the child, and 
spoiled her, even more than T do you.” 

Mabel kissed the soft hand laid on her 
shoulder, and gave it a willful little bite. 

“ As if I was one bit spoiled ! ” 

“ If you were not, my child, you would not 
need grandma’s lesson. She was spoiled, as 
I said, and Jonathan Jarvis knew it, but he 
was bewitched by her spirit and beauty, and 
thought, as men are apt to think, that he 
could control and cure all that. She loved 
him, too, very deeply, after her fashion, and 
there was nothing to delay their marriage ; 
but the day was scarcely fixed when her 
mother suddenly sank and died. Grand¬ 
mother did not mourn so hopelessly that it 
was thought best to put off her marriage, 
though out of respect to her mother’s mem¬ 
ory there was no wedding party, and the 
i happy pair ’ began their life at once in the 
old homestead where grandmother lives to¬ 
day. 

“The outlook before those two was very 
fair ; youth, health, competency, what seemed 
to be devoted love, made them an apparently 
enviable couple; but no sooner were these 
unbroken wills brought into daily contact 
than trouble began. 

‘iYou may laugh, Mabel, but their first 
dispute was about a coffee-pot. Mother pre¬ 
ferred the old-fashioned urn, her husband the 
newer style of pitcher. Neither would yield 
in a mere matter of taste, and this was the 
beginning of evil. 

“Sillyl Yes, it looks wonderfully silly to 
us; but I think I heard a very warm discus¬ 
sion only yesterday on the proper style of 
riding-hats for a lady.” 

Mabel colored to the waves of her dark 
hair, and tried to smile. 

“ Tbev came to a compromise on this mat¬ 
ter, agreeing to drink chocolate in place of 


coffee; but other small disputes followed ; 
they all burnt in on grandma’s mind; but I 
forget most of them, so slight and trivial 
were the matters of discussion, though they 
grew to active means of torment. 

“ A child was born, and Jonathan, in his 
sad and sore heart, thought- that would bring 
peace, and his indignant and grieved wife 
hoped it also; for each blamed tbe other, as 
combatants will. But the baby’s eyes never 
saw their strife; it died, and the hope died 
with it. Little frets are what wear away 
love and life, Mabel. My poor father ! — and 
my poor mother! There was no kindly 
friend to say a judicious word to either. 
They showed a smiling front to the world 
outside, but grew more alienated daily. 

“There was no real (parrel, no vital disa¬ 
greement, but tbfe hourl^ret of undisciplined 
tempers, impatient natures, strong wills, and 
a self-consideration that forbade yielding, that 
cherished pride and petulance, that recognized 
no duty except as owed to itself. 

“The end of these things hastened. Be¬ 
fore the nameless baby had been in its grave 
a year, father had set out for Brazil in a mer¬ 
chant vessel, leaving this short adieu to his 
wife : — 

“ ‘Youcan say I have gone South on busi¬ 
ness, Mehetable, but you must know I shall 
never come back. I am tired of living in 
torment, and you will be glad to part with 
one who could never please you. So fare¬ 
well. 

“ ‘ Yours at command, 

“ £ Jonathan Jarvis.' ” 

“ Mother was frantically angry at first. She 
raved in her own chamber over what she 
termed a mortal insult, but, as day after day 
came on, and her loneliness and weakness grew 
over her, she began to see things more honest¬ 
ly ; and when news came that the ship had 
foundered at sea and all hands perished, then 
she was entirely prostrated. As she told me, 
her past life rose up, looked her in the face r 
and struck her down. 

“ I was born after my father’s departure, 
and a very long illness carried her to the 
gates of the grave. She recovered at last, a 
stem and saddened woman, with only one 
interest in her life; but she brought me up 
with strictness and care, tenderly as she 
loved me; and, when I was about to take my 
life up for myself, told me this bitter story, 
and gave me this ring. 

“ * If I had killed the little foxes,’ she said 
sadly, 1 1 might to-day have a goodly vine¬ 
yard of my own. Beware of them, Hetty. 
They have spoiled my life.' 

“ And after all, Mabel, my father was not 
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lost on the wreck. He was picked up by an¬ 
other vessel, and, under an assumed name, 
Jived on in Brazil. In the grasp of mortal ill¬ 
ness, he wrote to his wife, asking and giving 
pardon. It was from him that all her wealth 
came, but she has never forgiven herself.” 

“ Poor grandma ! ” sobbed Mabel, 41 and I 
have been so hateful to her.” 

“ It will console her for all your freaks, my ; 
darling, if you profit by her pitiful story.” 

The next time grandma Jarvis came over, 
Mabel greeted her with a stringent hug and 
a heartfelt kiss, not at all of the clam-shell 
order. 

“The old lady drew back in astonishment 
and looked at Mabel ; but' she saw the brown 
eyes fill, and her own grew dim. 

“ Go along, chil(14 go along ! ” she growled 
under her breath. “And f now yo\\’ve got 
your lesson, do n't forget.'' 

It would have been hard for Mabel to do 
so, when the exquisitely-wrought tea-set that 
adorned her table through all her married 
life bore on every cover the sly and eager 
head of a tiny fox, and the very cream pitch¬ 
er had for its handle the slender form of that 
treacherous animal, its eager head peering 
over the brim, and its long, bushy tail curv¬ 
ing outward at the base. Many and many a 
time, when some trifling matter irritated her 
and a quick or stinging w r ord rose to her 
lips, a glance at the tea-set shut her pretty 
piouth closely just in time; and when grand¬ 
ma Jarvis came into Boston a year after Ma¬ 
bel's marriage, to eat her Christmas dinner at 
Mr. Seldon’s, she nodded quaintly at the lady 
of the house as she said, “I congratulate you 
now Mehetable; I can do it with a clear con¬ 
science. It’s been a good hunting year I see.” 

Mabel colored and laughed, and her hus¬ 
band stared, but nobody explained the sybiilic 
utterance, only Mi*s. Lee gave her mother a 
loving and grateful look, and grandma Jar¬ 
vis wiped her spectacles. 

And the moral is — let us all go fox-hunting. 


Play Calling. —“ What kind of house will 
we play I ” asked one little girl of another. 
“Oh, play calling,” replied the other. “ Mary, 
here, she can be Mrs. Brown, and sit on the 
step, and me and Julia will call upon her, 
and ask her how she is, and how her husband 
is, and if the baby's got over the measles, and 
tell her how nice she looks in her new wrap¬ 
per, and hope it won't hurt her much when 
she has that tooth filled. And then we’ll 
say, 1 Good-by, Mrs. Brown; come and see 
us some time or other, and bring the chil¬ 
dren and your sewing; you're mch a stranger 
we do n’t see half enough of you.* And then 


me and Julia will courtesy and walk off a 
piece, and I’ll say to Julia, * Did you ever see 
such a horrid old fright as she looks in that 
wrapper 1 ’ And then Julia, she’ll say, 4 The 
idear of anybody having false teeth filled ! ’ 
And then I’ll say, ‘ Yes, and what a homely 
lot of dirty little brats them young ones of 
her’n is 1 ’ Let’s play it; what do you say 1 ” 


“ What Father Takes.”— There is food for 
thought in the story that is told of a young 
lad who, for the first time, accompanied his 
father to a public dinner. The waiter asked 
him, “What will you take to drink?” Hes¬ 
itating for a moment, he replied, “I’ll take 
what father takes.” The answer reached his 
father’s ear, and instantly the full responsi¬ 
bility of his position Hashed upon him. Quick¬ 
er than Hghtning, various thoughts passed 
through his mind, and in a moment his decis¬ 
ion was made; and in tones tremulous with 
emotion, and to the astonishment of those 
who were acquainted with him. he said, 
“ Waiter, I’ll take water.” 


Happiness of Japanese Children _ An ex¬ 

change has the following excellent words on 
the causes of the light-heartedness of the 
children in Japan, which afford suggestive 
thoughts to parents and all who have the care 
of children : — 

“ One of the first lessons presented to a 
foreign teacher in Japan is the reason of the 
great apparent happiness and light hearted¬ 
ness of Japanese children. One may walk for 
hours through the streets of Tokio, and scarce¬ 
ly ever hear a child’s cry of distress. Four 
principal causes of this superiority of the 
children of J apan over those of other nations 
have been suggested by an English lady resi¬ 
dent there. They are worthy of the attention 
of the teachers at home 

“ 1, The style of clothing, loose and yet 
warm, is far more comfortable than the dress 
of our children. 

“ 2. Japanese children are much more out 
in the open air and sunshine. 

“ 3. The absence of furniture, and there¬ 
fore the absence of repeatedly given instruc¬ 
tions 1 not to touch.’ The thick, soft matting, 
forming at once the carpet and beds of all Jap¬ 
anese houses, and the raised lintel, on to which 
the child may clamber as it grows strong, 
constitutes the very beau ideal of an infant’s 
play ground. 

“ 4. Children are much petted, without be¬ 
ing capriciously thwarted. A child is not 
cuffed one moment and indulged the next.” 
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The Coquito Palm. — In ChiJi a sweet sir¬ 
up, called rniel de palm , or palm honey, is 
prepared by boiling the sap of th ejubcca spec- 
tabilis to the consistence of treacle, and it 
forms a considerable article of trade, being 
much esteemed for domestic use as sugar. 
The sap is obtained by the very wasteful 
method of felling the trees, and cutting off 
the crown of leaves, when it immediately be¬ 
gins to flow, and continues to do so for sev¬ 
eral months, until the tree is exhausted, pro¬ 
viding a thin slice is shaved off the top every 
morning, each tree yielding about 90 gallons. 
The small nuts, which resemble miniature co¬ 
coa-nuts, are used by the Chilian confection¬ 
ers in the preparation of sweetmeats, and by 
the boys as marbles.— Jovrnal of Applied 
Science . 


The Chinese Wall. — The great wall of 
China was measured in many places by Mr. 
Unthank, an American engineer lately en¬ 
gaged on a survey for a Chinese railway. 
His measurements give the height at eighteen 
feet, and a width on top of fifteen feet. Ev¬ 
ery few hundred yards there is a tower twen¬ 
ty-four feet square, and from twenty to forty- 
five feet high. The foundation of the wall is 
of solid granite. Mr. Unthank brought with 
him a brick from the wall, which is supposed 
to have been made two hundred years before 
the time of Christ. In building this im¬ 
mense stone fence to keep out the Tartars, 
the builders never attempted to avoid mount¬ 
ains or chasms to save expense. For thir¬ 
teen hundred miles the wall goes over plain 
and mountain, and every foot of the founda¬ 
tion is in solid granite, and the most of the 
structure solid masonry. In some places the 
wall is built smooth up against the banks of 
canyons, or precipices, where there is a sheer 
descent of a thousand feet. Small streams 
are arched over, and in the larger streams 
the wall runs to the water’s edge, and a tower 
is built on each side. On the top of the wall 
are breast-works and defenses, facing in and 
out, so the defending force can pass from one 
tower to another without being exposed to 
an enemy from either side. To calculate the 
time of building or cost of this wall is beyond 
human skill. So far as the magnitude of the 
woik is concerned, it surpasses everything 
in ancient or modern times of which there 
is any trace. The pyramids of Egypt are 
nothing compared to it. — Sel. 


— The Working Women’s Hotel in New 
York, founded by the late A. T. Stewart, 
and left unfinished by him, has been brought 


to completion by Judge Hilton, and will be 
ready for occupancy by Jan. 1st. Mr. Stew~- 
art saw that working women were subject 
to special discouragements and hardships 
in their attempts to earn a livelihood. He 
concluded, after much investigation, that the 
comforts and even luxuries of life could be 
placed within their reach. As an example, 
he projected the Women’s Hotel, and devoted 
two million dollars to the object, without ex¬ 
pecting any pecuniary return. The building 
covers sixteen lots, jand is seven stories high. 
It is considered absolutely fire-proof. The 
number of private rooms is five hundred and 
two. The hotel will accommodate one thou¬ 
sand boardeis; but the kitchen will have 
facilities for cooking for five thousand people. 
Cooked food will be supplied to day-boarders 
at cost. It is estimated that the cost to regu¬ 
lar boarders will be between four and five 
dollars a week. The institution will be su¬ 
perintended by ladies; and strict regulations 
will be enforced, as at every first-class hotel. 


—Sweet, kind words and gentle tones lift 
the poor, care-worn heart, so that it can look 
up and smile the smile of hope and confidence. 
God do n’t charge anything for them, and it 
costs you nothing to give them away. Do 
good by getting and using them. 


—“ I am having myself taken in oil,” 
said a physician,complacently looking round. 
“.Codliver, I suppose,” said an experienced 
patient. 

— He who possesses a contented mind pos¬ 
sesses all things, as the snake, covered ^ ith 
his skin, needs no slippers for his feet. 


— The truths that we least wish to hear 
are those which it is most to our advantage 
to know. 


—The difference between a hill and a pill 
— one is hard to get up, the other is hard to 
get down. 

— “ Imagination,” says a wise man, “ is 
gazing on an empty wall and viewing para¬ 
dise.” _ 

— A good many men are in the best health 
when out of spirits. 


— A joker is near akin to a buffoon ; and 
neither of them is the least related to wit. 


— Never turn a blessing around to see 
whether it has a dark side to it. 
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Balloon Voyage to the Pole. The latest 
plan for reaching the pole has been recently 
offered by an Englishman, who proposes to 
accomplish the object for which so many have 
vainly sought by the use of balloons. Three 
large balloons are to be coupled together, and 
to be used for traversing the great ice sea 
supposed to intervene between the extreme 
limit of navigation and the North Pole. 


Size of the Planet Mars. —Before the dis¬ 
covery of the moons of Mars the determination 
of the size of that planet was a problem of 
extreme difficulty. Burkhardt estimated that 
2,680,337 planets of the size of Mars would 
be required to equal the mass of the sun. 
Since the late discovery of the satellites of the 
planet, Prof. Newcomb has taken the prob¬ 
lem in hand, and, by means of the data which 
are now available, and which are considered 
sufficient for a satisfactory solution of the prob¬ 
lem, has arrived at the c3nclusion that the 
sun is 3,090,000 times the size of Mars, 
which makes the planet one-seventh smaller 
than has been heretofore supposed. 


What a Lump of Coal Contains. —For 

years no one supposed that a piece of soft 
coal, dug from its mine or its bed in the earth, 
possessed any other quality than being com¬ 
bustible, or was valuable for any other pur¬ 
pose than as fuel. It was next found that it 
would afford a gas which is also combustible. 
Chemical analysis proved it to be made of hy¬ 
drogen and carbon. In process of time mechan¬ 
ical and chemical ingenuity devised a mode of 
manufacturing this gas and applying it to the 
lighting of buildings and cities on a large scale. 
In doing this, other products of distillation 
were developed, until, step by step, the follow¬ 
ing ingredients or materials are extracted from 
it : 1. An excellent oil to supply lighthouses, 
equal to the best sperm oil, at lower cost. 
2. Bensole — a light sort of ethereal fluid, 
which evaporates easily, and combined with 
a vapor or moist air, is used for the purpose 
of portable gas lamps so called. 3, Naph¬ 
tha — a heavy fluid, useful to dissolve gutta 
percha, india rubber, etc. 4. An oil excel¬ 
lent for lubricating purposes. 5. Asphaltum 
— which is a black, solid substance, used in 
making varnishes, covering roofs and cover¬ 


ing vaults. 6. Paraffine, a white, crystalline 
substance, resembling white wax, which can 
be made into beautiful white candles; it 
melts at a temperature of one hundred and 
ten degrees, and affords an excellent light. 
All these substances are now made from soft 
coal.— Sel. 


The Muscardino. — This curious creature 
derives its name from the peculiar musk odor 
which it emits. It belongs to the class 
known to naturalists as cephalopods , which 
means, animals that have their legs attached 
to their heads. The muscardino, or eledone, 
has many curious habits. M. Verany, an 
able naturalist of Nice, preserved many of 
these animals for a month in a great aqua¬ 
rium, noting their habits. 

“When in a state of tranquility, the 
eledone clung to the sides of the glass tank 
in which it was kept. Its head is then 
inclined forward with the body sac hanging 
behind ; the funnel turned upward, presents 
the orifice between the arms. In this state, 
the animal is yellowish in color, its eyes 
dilated, its inspirations regular. But if irri¬ 
tated, a remarkable change takes place : its 
body assumes a fine maroon color, and it is 
covered with numerous tubercles ; the eye 
becomes contracted, a column of w r ater is 
forcibly ejected from the funnel at the ag¬ 
gressor, and the respiration becomes precipi¬ 
tate, jerky, and irregular. The creature 
would take a strong inspiration, and, having 
collected its force, suddenly throw a jet of 
water to a distance of more than three feet. 
This state of passion, which the slightest 
touch is sufficient to produce, endures for half 
an hour or more. When it ceases, the ani¬ 
mal resumes its form and primitive colors ; 
but the least shock impressed on the water is 
sufficient to give it a deeper tint, which passes 
like a flash of lightning over the skin of this 
singular proteus. 

“ The eledone sleeps by day as well as by 
night, attaching itself during its sleep to the 
walls of its prison, leaving its arms to float 
around, the two inferior ones extending 
backward, and the sac inclining over them : 
its eyes are then contracted, and in part cov¬ 
ered by the eyelids. Its respiration is regu¬ 
lar and slow, and any ejection of water very 
rare; its color is then of a livid gray, and 
vinous red below, with whitish Bpots, while 
the brown spots have now entirely disap¬ 
peared. While still asleep, it is watchful and 
attentive to all the dangers which could sur¬ 
prise it. The extremities of the arms floating 
around its body are ready to announce the 
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Approach or contact of any other object. 
Even the most delicate touch is perceived 
immediately, and it shrinks from the hand 
which seeks to approach it. Under every 
circumstance the eledone exhales a strong 
odor of* rnusk, which it preserves long after 
death. 

“ When the eledone swims, which it rarely i 
does unless pressed by some urgent necessity, 
it carries the sac in advance, the arms floating 
behind—the six upper ones being on a hori¬ 
zontal line, the two others approaching each 
other below. Thus arranged, it presents, in 
consequence of its flattened form, a very large 
resisting surface to the water, its progress be¬ 
ing due to the alternate dilatation and contrac¬ 
tion of the body, which expels the water 
through the funnel, and by reaction produces 
a rapid and jerking movement. Sometimes 
v the arms aid the movement; the eyes of the 
animal are then much dilated, and its color 
a clear, livid yellow, finely shaded with red, 
and covered with bright spots. 

u It is a singular fact that the creature nota¬ 
bly changes color under any exertion, so that 
the animal at rest and in motion is two dif¬ 
ferent beings. When walking under water 
the funnel is directed behind, its arms are 
spread out, the head is raised, and the body 
slightly inclined forward; its mantle is then 
of a pearly gray, and the spots take the tint 
of wine lees. When at rest the shades disap¬ 
pear.” 


Animal Grafts. — Plastic surgery recog¬ 
nizes life in a part, and grafts one portion 
of the body on another, or replaces a portion 
of a nose or a linger when lopped off, and 
witnesses its continued growth. In lower 
animals this principle is more astonishingly 
developed. Out a polyp into a dozen pieces, 
and each fragment will develop itself into an 
independent and perfect type of the species. 
A French naturalist, M. Vulpian, cut off the 
tails of tadpoles, and saw them not only live 
but grow for ten days, indifferent to all theo¬ 
ries of nervous centers, digestive apparatus, 
or circulatory systems. The following in¬ 
teresting experiment was made by Mr. Bert: 
He dried a rat’s tail under the bell of an 
air-pump, and in immediate proximity to 
concentrated sulphuric acid, so as to grad¬ 
ually deprive it of all moisture. Then he 
placed it in a hermetically sealed glass 
tube for five days. At the end of this 
time he subjected it for a number of hours to 
a temperature of 98 deg. Cent, in a stove, 
and subsequently sealed it a second time in 
his tube. Four days more having elapsed,he 
united this tail by its cut extremity, to a 


freshly cut. stump of a living, healthy rat, 
and quietly awaited the result. His success 
was as complete as it was marvelous. It 
commenced to expand and perform the nat¬ 
ural duties of a tail, and three months after¬ 
ward he demonstrated by a second amputation 
and careful injection, that it was furnished 
with proper vessels and was a living part of 
the second rat ! 

What rich lessons practical surgery may 
learn from such experiments, can be imagined. 
A careful anatomist has transplanted a frag¬ 
ment of bone from the skull of one rabbit to 
the skull of another, and found it form ad¬ 
hesions and replace the lost portions perfectly. 
A piece of periosteum taken from a rabbit 
twenty-four hours after death, grew and 
produced bone when neatly grafted on a liv¬ 
ing animal of the same species. Nerves 
also have been removed from one body 
to another with success, and some very 
singular results noticed when a portion of 
a motor was excised and supplied by a 
fragment of a sensory filament. The diseases 
to which grafted members are subject, after 
they have been exposed to certain re-agents, 
are also full of hints for the pathologist and 
the physician. — Medical arid Surgical Re¬ 
porter. 


The Horse-Hair Snake.— There is a well- 
known popular belief, which still largely sur¬ 
vives in spite of the efforts of naturalists to 
assure the public of its fallacy, that the gor- 
dius, or horse-hair snake, is 'actually live 
horse-hair. There are still many people who 
firmly believe that if the hair from a horse’s 
mane or tail is left for some weeks in running 
water, the individual hairs will assume vi¬ 
tality and become horse hair snakes. Many 
a country lad has tried this experiment, 
though, of course, with unsatisfactory results. 
At a recent meeting of the Maryland Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, Professor Uliler, th3 presi¬ 
dent, read an interesting paper summing up 
our knowledge of this strange worm. Dr. 
Leidy has determined the fact that in its 
adult state the “ horse hair snake ” does not 
eat any food ; like many insects in their final 
stage of life, it is then solely devoted to the 
reproduction of its species. A single female 
may have an enormous number of egg* ; Dr. 
Leidy’s estimate is 0,624,800. The young 
gordius attaches itself as a parasite to many 
fishes and small aquatic creatures, and also to 
such insects as grasshoppers and day-flies. 
The length of the mature gordius is about 
fourteen inches; its thickness, the twenty- 
fifth of an inch ; its tendency to coil in knots 
has given the worm its scientific name .—SeL 
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A Happy New Year. 

The Reformer wishes to all of its readers 
a happy New Year. As the poet says, in 

simple rhyme, 

** This world is not so bad a world 
As some would like to mAke it, 

But whether good or whether bad 
Depends on how we take it.*' 

Every man, woman, and child may make 
1878 a happy year if he will. In order to 
do so the first requisite for each will be to 
forget that he wishes to make himself happy, 
and go to woi k to make others happy by doing 
them good. Work for humanity is the mpst 
happy employment in which one can engage. 
One can in no other way find such real enjoy¬ 
ment as in an earnest effort to elevate others. 

Never was there more need of real honest 
work for the elevation and improvement of 
human beings than at present; and never 
was there a wider or a more promising field 
for work than is offered to any one who will 
engage with hearty enthusiasm in the cause 
of sanitary reform. All sanitarians agree 
that at least three-fourths of the annual mor¬ 
tality might be easily prevented by the gen¬ 
eral observance of proper sanitary rules. 
When we consider the immense advantages 
which would arise from so great a saving of 
human life as this,—the saving of physical 
suffering, and of grief, together with the ex¬ 
pense attending sickness, funerals, and bur¬ 
ials, it is obvious at a glance that the labor 
expended in securing a reform in sanitary 
matters in any community will afford richer 
returns than any other kind of missionary 
effort. 

To this noble philanthropic work we invite 
the attention of all our readers. All can do 
something, and many can do much. Every 
one can do as much as to induce at least one 
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individual to become a subscriber to the 
Health Reformer, and thus learn how to 
live healthfully. During this year we shall 
endeavor to make the journal as rich as pos¬ 
sible in all that pertains to human health, and 
we hope to be able to enlighten many hun¬ 
dreds upon subjects which have a close rela- * 
tion to their happiness in this world and the 
next. In this way we shall endeavor to do 
our share in iuaking the world happy, and 
we hope that there are many hundreds among 
our thousands of patrons who will gladly en¬ 
gage in the same kind of work. 


Medical Education. 

Ufon no subject is there a wider diversity 
of opinion than upon that of medical educa¬ 
tion. How much education does a man re¬ 
quire to make him a doctor? The law re¬ 
quires that before a man can be qualified to 
bear the honorable title of doctor of medicine, 
or M. D., of which ‘ doctor” is the abbrevia¬ 
tion, he shall pursue the study of medicine at 
least three years, and shall attend at least 
two courses of lectures at a regularly chartered 
medical college. 

The requirements of the people are by no 
means so exact, and differ with the differing 
intelligence of individuals upon medical sub¬ 
jects. In most communities the majority re¬ 
quire only that a man shall have the title 
“ Dr.” prefixed to his name or his office sign 
—no inquiry is made about his right to the 
title—and that he shall make great preten¬ 
sions to the possession of an uncommon 
amount of wisdom. Usually the advertise¬ 
ment of a specific for the cure of piles, cancer, 
or some other common disorder, is all that is 
needed to bring a man plenty of practice, 
whether he possesses a modicum of medical 
knowledge or not 
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Nevertheless, there is a growing demand 
for educated physicians, and a growing dispo¬ 
sition on the part of the community at large 
to criticize more carefully the qualifications 
of physicians, and to make their criticisms 
from a higher standard. People are less 
easily satisfied with sham and pretension; 
they begin to realize that men who are as 
' ignorant of the structure and relations of the 
human body as of the cabalistic mysteries of 
the Talmud, cannot safely be trusted with 
the custody of that most precious of all hu¬ 
man possessions, human life. 

We do not wish to be understood to main¬ 
tain that a medical diploma is an absolute 
guarantee that a man is fully qualified to en¬ 
gage in the practice of medicine, since such 
is not always the case; but a diploma is 
primci-facie evidence that the individual pos¬ 
sessing it has at least had an opportunity to, 
prepare himself to bear with safety the mo¬ 
mentous responsibilities devolving upon the 
physician, and that his qualifications have 
been submitted to the criticism of men com¬ 
petent to judge. The sciences of anatomy, 
physiology, and chemistry, and the arts of 
surgery and physical diagnosis, have in mod¬ 
ern times reached such a degree of advance¬ 
ment that a proper knowledge of them can 
only be acquired by making a special study 
of the subject under favorable conditions, 
such as are afforded only by first class med¬ 
ical colleges, of which there are a few in this 
country equal to almost any others in the 
world. 

One thing quite essential to a thorough 
qualification for the medical profession is a 
profound knowledge of hygiene. The physi¬ 
cian ought to possess a most complete under¬ 
standing of all the laws of health and the 
principles of sanitary science. He ought to 
give to the guardianship of the public health 
a large share of his attention, since this is by 
far the most important part of the physician's 
work. Nevertheless, the ph)sician is called 
upon for the performance of other duties, for 
which he also requires the most thorough 
preparation. A knowledge of hygiene is not 
sufficient to qualify a physician to perform 
his full duty to suffering humanity. 

Judging from a letter recently received, 
there are those who really suppose that be¬ 
cause hygiene is one of the most essential 


branches of a medical education, it constitutes 
the sum total of the same. The writer of 
the letter referred to evidently labors under 
this grave error. A few months of active 
general medical practice would convince him 
of his misconception of the magnitude of 
the physician’s work. There are quite too 
many who entertain much the same views on 
the subject. Some physicians lay themselves 
open to criticism on the same grounds by as¬ 
suming the name of 41 hygienic physicians." 
We have for a long time entertained the opin¬ 
ion that the use of the term is both improper 
and unwise, unless the persons assuming that 
title confine their labors wholly to the im¬ 
provement of public hygiene and sanitation. 
The true physician must be eclectic, prepared 
to use any and every remedy of value in the 
treatment of disease, as required by each in¬ 
dividual case. No single principle of cure, 
and no single class of remedies, is sufficient 
to cope successfully with all the exigencies 
which arise in an extensive medical practice. 
The true rule for every physician to follow is 
to use the best remedy applicable to each in¬ 
dividual case. There will always be a differ¬ 
ence of opinion among physicians respecting 
the remedy to be used; but the best remedy 
in any case will be the one which will aid the 
patient the most in recovering hi3 health 
with the least expenditure of his vital forces. 
The physician’s skill will be largely shown in 
the care with which he will select his remedies. 

Familiarity, with a single class of remedies 
invariably leads to exclusive practice. Much 
harm has been done through this means. 
We are firm believers in thorough .and broad 
medical education. The moie limited and 
incomplete a man’s information on any sub¬ 
ject, the more bigoted he is likely to be, and 
the more unsparing in his criticisms and harsh 
in his denunciations. 

We would advise all who have any expec¬ 
tation of engaging in the practice of medicine 
to stop short of nothing but the most com¬ 
plete and thorough preparation which the 
advantages afforded in this country can give 
them. 


— It is stated that electricity is a very 
efficient remedy for seasickness; doubtless 
through its influence on the pneumogastric 
nerve. 
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Excessive Physical Exercise. 

Few people realize the dangers attendant 
upon excessive physical exercise. Thousands 
of individuals die yearly from too little exer¬ 
cise ; and a smaller though very considerable 
number die from excessive exercise. Even a 
violent fit of coughing or sneezing, which few 
consider dangerous, may result in p?rmanent 
damage to the lungs. Jumping and running 
frequently cause the rupture of some impor¬ 
tant blood-vessel, or even fatal apoplexy from 
congestion of the brain. Overstraining of 
the muscles may cause them to undergo de¬ 
generative changes, so that they never recover 
their natural tone and strength. 

Excessively prolonged exercise is almost 
equally inj urious with violent exertion. When 
the muscles are kept too long without oppor¬ 
tunity for repair, they lose the power to re¬ 
build their wasted tissues, and permanent 
injury is the result. The heart, itself a mus¬ 
cle, is often the chief sufferer. Sometimes it 
is forced to make such violent contractions 
in order to supply oxygen to the tissues as 
rapidly as needed during great exertion, that 
it ruptures by its own effort or suddenly fails 
to do its duty. Baseball playing, football, 
and other games, walking and running con¬ 
tests, with skating, lifting, and other forms of 
popular amusement, are capable of being 
made the means of grave injury. They doubt¬ 
less do much more harm than good. The 
London Globe is quoted as follows on this 
subject by a cotemporary, with comments :— 

“‘The pedestrian feat, by T. Hunter, aged 
thirty-five, of Sunderland, has terminated fa¬ 
tally. On Thursday, Hunter commenced 
walking one hundred and sixty miles in forty- 
eight horn's, ten miles farther than Weston ; 
and on Saturday evening he completed the 
distance, with thirty-five minutes to spare. 
On Sunday afternoon, while in bed, he was 
discovered to be ill, and speedily died from 
heart disease through over-exertion and ex¬ 
citement. We trust that this sad occurrence 
may stop, or at least lessen, the rage for 
pedestrian feats. Medical advice and warn¬ 
ings have been uttered in vain agiinst these 
and other senseless and dangerous ways of 
straining to the utmost man’s powers of phys¬ 
ical endurance. Kapillly fatal disease will 
sp3ak with a louder and, we hops, more ef¬ 
fective voice.' 

u Another English journal, commenting on 


the same occurrence, remarks irj substance 
that this was u * sensational * ending to a 
foolish experiment, the mischievous results 
being usually less obvious though none the 
less real, This is unquestionably true. Such 
feats of pedestrianism and other similar extrav¬ 
agances in athletics are unnatural, and cannot 
fail to be more or less injurious, especially to 
those who have not been prepared for them 
by a long course of 4 training.' Certain ‘pro¬ 
fessional ' pedestrians and gymnasts rnay per¬ 
haps attempt these performances with com¬ 
parative impunity ; or if not, the world can 
well pardon the fools for shortening their 
useless or worse than useless career. Indeed, 
the sooner they kill themselves the better; 
for their example is pernicious in the ex¬ 
treme. Other people, who, but for the cheap 
notoriety gained by these muscular idiots, 
and the silly ambition to win similar ‘laurels * 
for themselves, would never think of attempt¬ 
ing such preposterous feats, are carried away 
with the mania, and suffer irreparable injury 
to health.” 


Poisoning by Burning Gas. 

Few are aware of the injurious properties 
of illuminating gas. Its capacity for injury 
is not destroyed by combustion, as the prod¬ 
ucts of its burning are nearly as poisonous 
as those contained in the gas before combus 
tion. Every one is familiar with the offen¬ 
sive and irritating character of the fumes aris¬ 
ing from a burning sulphur match. Coal gas 
contains the same sulphurous gases which 
make a burning match so disagreeable and 
its fumes so injurious, especially to sensitive 
lungs. The methods of purifying gas are at 
present so imperfect that the poisonous gases 
contained in it are never wholly removed. 
On this account many eminent physicians are 
condemning its use altogether. 

The only way to avoid the evil, if gas is to 
be employed, is by the use of gas made from 
gasoline. This kind of gas has been supplied 
at the Sanitarium, a special apparatus being 
put in for its manufacture, at considerable 
expense The apparatus occasions not the 
slightest degree of danger, since no heat is 
employed, in connection with it, and gives 
entire satisfaction, being already in success¬ 
ful operation. The machine employed is ca¬ 
pable of supplying five hundred burners. It 
now supplies not only the Sanitarium build¬ 
ing, but Battle Creek College, situated just 
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across the street, and two large street lamps. 
The London Lancet , ihe leading medical 
journal of the world, speaks thus respecting 
the dangers of ordinary burning gas :— 

“ To have our rooms pleasantly illuminated 
with gas is to undergo a process of poisoning, 
the more disastrous because, instead of directly 
producing characteristic symptoms of defect¬ 
ive blood oxygenation, the gas-polluted at¬ 
mosphere insidiously lowers the tone of vital¬ 
ity, and establishes a condition favorable to 
disease. It would be difficult to overrate the 
importance of this household peril. Pictures 
are spoiled by gas, gilt moldings are tarnish¬ 
ed, the colors of decorated walls and ceilings 
fade, and men and women of delicate organ¬ 
ization are enfeebled and injured by the 
foul air in which gas is discharged and sup¬ 
posed to burn innocuously. The extent to 
which this evil works in the midst of domes¬ 
ticated families during the long evenings is 
inadequately appreciated. After the first few 
unpleasant experiences are over, the physical 
sensibility becomes inured to the immediate 
results of breathing an atmosphere charged, 
more or less heavily, with the products of com¬ 
bustion and unconsumed coal gas. It is not 
creditable to the ingenuity of practical men 
that no method has yet been devised by which 
the advantages of gas as an illuminating 
agent may be secured without the drawback 
of slow poisoning, with the host of maladies 
a depressed vitality is sure to biing in its 
train.” 


Flatulent Dyspepsia. — A great variety of 
remedies have been suggested and employed 
for the relief of this form of indigestion, 
many of which have aimed at the neutraliza¬ 
tion of the gas or the acid supposed to be 
connected with its formation from the food. 
A distinguished French physician recently 
read a paper before the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris, in which he expressed the opinion, 
“that food does not produce gas, and that 
the gases which are found in the digestive 
tube proceed from the external air, the blood, 
and fiecal matter. These gases are continu¬ 
ally put in motion by the pathological con¬ 
tractions of the muscular fibers of the intes¬ 
tines. Expelled by the mouth they are con¬ 
stantly renewed, and their production may be 
as incessant in a starving man as in one who 
is w T ell fed. This symptom of production of 
gas, therefore, signifies an irritation of the 
stomach, which is always consecutive to a 
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long-standing gastric dyspepsia. The progress 
of the disease and the treatment to be adopted 
for its cure confirm these data of clinical ob¬ 
servation. There is no need to seek for any 
therapeutic agent to combat these gases.” 


Medical Opinion of Alcohol. —The able 
editor of the London Medical Temperance 
Journal offers the following significant re¬ 
marks on this subject: — 

“ At a Temperance Meeting held in Mary- 
lebone in April last, Mr. Ernest Hart, editor 
of the British Medical Journal\ said that it 
had been his duty for a number of years past 
to take note of the changes of medical opin¬ 
ion on every subject of importance to that 
profession. During that time there could be 
no doubt that the attitude of the medical pro- * 
fession had greatly altered with respect to the 
advantages of the use of alcohol. There was 
no longer any authority of weight who would 
seriously maintain that alcohol w r as a food. 
Instead of being fuel to the human body, it 
w r as the great consumer of that fuel. Its ac¬ 
tion on the human body was analogous to the 
action of a strong draught upon a fire. It 

burnt it away. Hence, the increase of 

w f armth immediately consequent upon a per¬ 
son's drinking alcohol was only of a very tem¬ 
porary nature. In a short time the reaction 
would set in, and the person's temperature be 
lowered in a greater proportion than it had 
been raised by the use of the stimulant. 
This is the reason why a man who is 4 dead 
drunk * feels so cold and clammy; and 
the surest test to apply to ascertain whether 
he is in that state or in a fit is to take 
his temperature. For the same reason, if 
one of two men, before camping out in a 
cold climate, took a dram of spirits, he would 
be frozen to death before the other who had 
not exposed his temperature to the same vio¬ 
lent action and reaction. Mr. Hart concluded 
a very instructive address by saying that, as 
alcohol was not in any way a food; that, as 
even as a stimulant, it wasted the vital energy 
of the human frame; and that, as on the 
other hand drunkenness was the great evil of 
this country, and the peculiar sin of Christian 
peoples, there could be no doubt that it was 
the duty of all to do what they could to less¬ 
en and restrain it.” 


Citric Acid for Diphtheria. —Dr. Caspari, 
a German physician, states that he has treated 
successfully more than forty cases of diph¬ 
theria, using as his principal remedy the 
local application of dilute citric acid. Lemon 
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juice is equally effective, being essentially the 
same thing ; but it should be employed in 
conjunction with other appropriate remedies. 


Doctors and Intemperance. —The Dublin 

Freeman's Journal recently published the fol¬ 
lowing, on a subject which is deserving of 
the serious attention of both physicians and 
patients :— 

“The existence cf intemperance amongst 
women of the higher classes, to which, unfor¬ 
tunately, we cannot shut our eyes, is in some 
degree traceable to the culpable weakness of 
medical men. A woman suffers from some 
derangement of the nerves, brought on, per¬ 
haps, by late hours, or tight-lacing, or too 
much tea-drinking. She finds that a glass or 
two of wine will brace her up for a bit, and 
she gets a doctor who will give her the pre¬ 
scription she desires, and which she will 
probably exceed. That the abuse exists can¬ 
not be denied. Two hundred of the leading 
medical men in London testified to it under 
their hands some time since That it is not 
confined to London, is, unfortunately, too 
true, though we think Dublin physicians more 
sturdy in the matter than their confreres in 
England. But they require a little awaking 
on the subject, and a general expression of 
opinion which woidd strengthen them in a 
difficult task. After all, their position is a 
hard one. Every doctor knows that in many 
cases he has the choice of ordering the dose 
he is called on to order, or losing the patient 
Now, even medical men are but human. 
Borne give in, some resist. We ourselves 
know cases of medical men having lost valua¬ 
ble patifnts because they would not prescribe 
drink. It is hard for individuals to make a 
stand against the system, which unfortunately 
is spreading. But if public opinion, and the 
opinion of the profession as a body, could be 
brought to bear, the task would be lightened.” 


Rest as a Remedy for Tetanus. 

The dreadful disease mentioned has been 
considered as almost certain to prove fatal, 
since so few recoveries occur in cases of this 
disease. It appears from the following, which 
we quote from the. New York Medical Jour - 
7vd y that the great mortality has been due to 
the method of treatment rather than to the 
gravity of the disease :— 

“ Prof. H. de Reuzi, of Genoa, in Gaz. 
Med. de Paris, 1877, has addressed a let¬ 
ter to Prof Botkin of Russia, c mcerningjthe 


treatment of tetanus. In a large number of 
cases it appeared to him that rest alone was 
the only means by which the terrible sufferings 
could be relieved. The statistics pf different 
authorities have demonstrated that the meth¬ 
ods of treatment hitherto employed have, in 
the large majority of cases, been powerless. 
He relates how, by a series of observations, he 
was led to perfect this method of treatment 
by rest, the usefulness of which is recognized, 
and to accomplish cures which previously he 
could not obtain with the most powerful rem¬ 
edies. In one case of tetanus which died in 
spite of large doses of chloral, the effects of 
light were observed ; the number and inten¬ 
sity of the attacks were almost doubled when 
the patient, previously kept in darkness, was 
exposed to light. The approximate propor¬ 
tion of paroxysms was ten in darkness, eight¬ 
een in full light.” 

The writer further states that of two cases 
of tetanus “ the first was treated with succes¬ 
sive doses of chloral and repeated injections 
of curare, and died ; the Becond, treated almost 
exclusively by rest, recovered. Of three 
other cases treated in 1874 on the same plan, 
only one died. Since then, he further notes 
three recoveries out of four cases.” The one 
death was attributed to failure of the nurse 
to carry out the treatment properly. 

The Professor recommends, instead of the 
powerful remedies usually employed, that the 
patient be placed in a room from which the 
light is wholly secluded, his ears being stop¬ 
ped with wax to prevent disturbance from 
noises. The most complete silence should be 
observed in the neighborhood of the sick¬ 
room, which should be carpeted. Iu addition 
the patient requires nourishing food, as eggs, 
milk, beef-tea, and such other simple nutri¬ 
ment as will be readily assimilated, with mild 
remedies for the relief of pain. 

It is quite possible that physicians gener¬ 
ally are not fully awake to the importance of 
rest in many other diseases. In typhoid 
fever, spinal meningitis, spinal irritation, and 
numerous other maladies, it is equally im¬ 
portant, though not, as in the case of teta¬ 
nus, the sole reliance. Nevertheless it is quite 
possible that many physicians, especially those 
just commencing practice, might greatly im¬ 
prove their ratio of success by securing to 
their patients better rest and more careful 
nursing, and troubling the stomach less with 
disturbing remedies. 
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Hygiene and Morality. —Comparatively 
few apprehend the close relation there is be¬ 
tween the habits and manner of living of an 
individual and his moral status. But the 
more we observe this fact the more apparent 
it becomes. No class of people are more 
reckless of moral obligations than that class 
which gives but little or no attention to the 
laws which govern their being. They are 
generally found among the ignorant, and 
they acknowledge no law but that of self- 
gratification. They revere nothing but what 
tradition or superstition has taught them to 
dread. Not having taken the first measures 
in the contest with evil, and being under the 
control of wrong habits and misconceptions 
of their duties to themselves, they are often 
incapable of receiving good impressions ex¬ 
cept by the slowest degrees. And then the 
first step toward real virtue is in reforming 
then* physical habits ; for when in such a con¬ 
dition individuals are not susceptible to good 
and elevating influences. 

On the other hand, one who, having gained 
a knowledge of the laws of life, properly re¬ 
lates himself to those laws by forming correct 
habits, gains the first great victory in over¬ 
coming evil and forming a moral character by 
denying selfish desires, and allowing in him¬ 
self only those things which are for his phys¬ 
ical well-being. The first steps in moral 
culture are thus taken by denying self, which 
is the first requirement that the Saviour 
makes of him who wishes to become his 
disciple. A good foundation is now laid for 
a Christian character. The mind is prepared 
to receive, and capable of comprehending, 
moral truths. The evil desires and habits 
being controlled, the individual reduces these 
truths to practice, the school of virtue be¬ 
comes a delightful one, and its lessons are re¬ 
ceived with gratitude, and are readily ap 
propriated. No one can attain to true cult¬ 
ure and refinement without having learned 
these first principles, which are self-control 
and a proper relation to the laws of being. 

G. T. 


Funeral Reform. — We are pleased to see 
that an effort is being made in some quarters 
toward the cheapening of funerals. A re¬ 
form of this kind is greatly needed, and will 
be the means of great good in relieving the 
poor of a burden which is often grievous to 
bear in their poverty. There is no sensible 
reason whatever for the ostentatious display 
of fashion and the useless expenditure of 
money which attends most modern funerals. 


Indeed it is the height of cruelty to sustain a 
custom which will compel a poor widow to 
spend the few dollars left after the protracted 
illness and final death of her husband in giv¬ 
ing him what is called a “decent burial” We 
heartily indorse the sentiment expressed in 
the following paragraph which Is being circu¬ 
lated in the State of Maryland :— 

“ Funerals should be conducted and mourn¬ 
ing worn without the dismal paraphernalia of 
hat-bands, scarfs, plumes, heavy cr&pe trim¬ 
mings, and the like, which are quite incon¬ 
sistent with a hopeful belief in a future state, 
involve unprofitable expenditure, inflict se¬ 
vere hardships upon persons of limited means, 
and neither mitigate grief nor manifest re¬ 
spect for the dead.” 


jljujitauum. 


Merry Christmas was ushered in very pleas¬ 
antly at the Sanitarium by an evening party 
and Christmas tree. The exercises included 
three songs by the glee club, a few happy and 
instructive remarks by Dr. Kellogg, three 
recitations, and the distribution of presents. 
These were numerous and pretty, and some of 
them valuable. Nearly every one of the 
large family was remembered and made happy 
by a gift. Much real pleasure was felt by all, 
and gratitude to the great Giver for every 
good and perfect gife found expression by 
singing “ Old Hundred ” at the close. The 
dinner on the following day was well worthy 
the occasion. It was bountiful, elegant, and 
healthful; a demonstration of God’B bounty 
without the pernicious mixtures and dainties 
which so often make up Christmas dinners. 

G. T. 


December at the Sanitarium. —The weath¬ 
er having been unusually warm for this part 
of the year, the guests at the Sanitarium have 
enjoyed much out-of-door exercise. The new 
buildings, now approaching completion, are 
objects of interest, which, under the hands of 
the workmen, assume new features and pro¬ 
portions every day. Two very pleasant even¬ 
ing entertainments have • lately been given 
by the college students in their hall opposite 
the Sanitarium. They consisted of literary 
exercises enlivened by fine music, and were 
well attended and appreciated by the members 
of the family. There have been in this city 
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numerous lectures, temperance meetings, and 
other public gatherings useful and attractive, 
which have contributed to our pleasure and 
entertainment. 

New arrivals are frequent. Some are re¬ 
turning to their homes for the holidays, and 
others to engage in the active duties of life 
with renewed health and vigor. o. t. 


Constipation. — E. K., Pa., wishes to know 
what is to be done in a case of extreme con¬ 
stipation if the enema has been employed 
very often, the patient having previously 
used laxatives for a long time, being also 
troubled with indigestion. 

Ans. The case mentioned presents one of 
the most obstinate forms of torpidity of the 
bowels. The continued frequent use of the 
enema is nearly as bad as the use of laxatives. 
The only means of permanent relief is to re¬ 
store the general health by close attention to all 
the laws of health. Out-of-door exercise, care¬ 
ful diet, avoiding condiments and concentrated 
foody are indispensable to recovery. For treat¬ 
ment apply fomentations to the abdomen sev¬ 
eral times a week, with kneading and per¬ 
cussing the bowels two or three times each 
day. The local application of electricity 
would doubtless be beneficial. 

Sozodont. —N. A. C M Vt., asks if sozodont 
is harmless to the teeth. 

Ans. Sozodont is harmless, and is one of 
the best dentifrices sold; but it is no better 
than simple precipitated chalk, which may be 
procured of any druggist, and is much 
cheaper. 

Galvanic Belts. — Respiratory Exercise.— 

H. R. W., Mo., asks : 1. What do you think 
of Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Belt? 2. How 

can an individual find relief who at times 
experiences much difficulty in breathing ? 
At such times the air-passages seem to close, 
and it is difficult to obtain sufficient breath. 
The cause is, I think, mental anxiety. 
Would an instrument for filling the lungs be 
beneficial ? 

Ans. 1. Galvanic belts of all sorts, though 
comparatively harmless, are of little utility. 
The amount of electricity which they generate 
is too small to be of any perceptible advan¬ 
tage. Money expended for them is un profit¬ 
ably invested. 2. The probable difficulty is 


weakness of the respiratory organs. The pa 
tient does not need an instrument for filling 
the lungs, but an increase of respiratory 
power, which may be obtained by calisthenicr 
or gymnastic exercises, full expansion of the 
lungs, breathing through a small tube, etc. 
The patient should be removed from the as¬ 
sociations which cause the difficulty. The 
mind should be diverted by visiting, riding, 
and other recreations. 

C. P. H., O., makes the following inqui¬ 
ries :— 

1. If ripe fruit digests sooner than other 
food, can it not be eaten with safety, an hour 
or two after the regular iyeal ? 2. Does it 

require as much time to digest one ounce of 
food as to digest two ounces 1 3, Is there 

any cure for suppressed menstruation of three 
years’ standing? 4. Are “ Madame Foy’s 
corsets,” or any other improved corsets, good 
articles of dress ? 5. Would you class vanil¬ 

la, caraway, dill, and fennel, with spices as 
regards their healthfulness ? 0. Do you think 

that by Acts 15 : 28, 29 the Gentiles are re¬ 
quired to abstain from eating pork ? 

uDw. 1. Fruit may be eaten without in¬ 
jury, an hour after eatirg other food. 2. 
Very nearly. The difference in time re¬ 
quired is too small to be noticeable. 3. 
Probably there is. 4. The corsets you men 
tion are less injurious in many respects than 
some others, yet we cannot recommend them. 
5. Yes. 6. Gentiles and all others should 
abstain from using pork as food not simply 
because the Bible deprecates its use, though 
this would be sufficient reason, but because it 
is, in every way, unfit for food. 

G. W., Baltimore, Md. : 1. The lady is 

doubtless suffering from chronic pharyngitis. 
She probably needs change of climate with 
careful treatment to remove the difficulty. 
2. The wet-sheet pack is very useful in secur¬ 
ing activity of the skin, and in many cases is 
preferable to the Turkish hath. 

H. T., Vt. Your case is probably one of 
enlargement of the prostate gland, with its 
results, chief among which is inflammation of 
the bladder. You should place yourself under 
the care of an experienced surgeon. A very 
good remedy is washing out the bladder with 
tepid water after urination. 

W. H., St. Johns : The cause of the erup¬ 
tion is pi'obably an obstruction of the orifices 
of the sebaceous glands. It may be cured, 
but is somewhat obstinate in its nature. 








“Eat ye that whirh Is Good.” As a Man Eateth. ho In he. 


Food for Children. 


Is your nursing babe, eight months old, 
feeble and inactive, its teeth coming through 
the gums already black and defective, and its 
soft, flabby flesh indicating a want of muscular 
fiber ?—change your own food at once, and 
give up butter, and fine flour, and cakes, and 
puddings with sweet sauce, and take instead 
beefsteak, oatmeal or barley porridge, with 
milk and unbolted wheat bread, grits, pea 
soup, etc., which abound in phosphates and 
nitrates, and in one week you shall see an im¬ 
provement in the condition of the child ; but 
if your own health will not admit of such a 
change, wean the babe, and give it the milk 
of the cow, oatmeal gruel, etc.; and for the 
next child, be sure and commence furnishing 
the material for bone and muscle at least four¬ 
teen months earlier, and its teeth will not be 
defective, nor its muscles feeble and flabby. 

Nor are defective teeth and undeveloped 
muscles the only or the greatest evils that ac¬ 
crue from neglect to furnish suitable material 
for the foundation of that structure which is 
so important as to be denominated the “ tem¬ 
ple of God.” “ Know ye not that ye are the 
temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwell- 
eth in you ? ” 

All nature, as well as the word of God, 
testifies that the crowning work of creation 
was man; indeed, all other creative work was 
but a preparation for man, and so far at least 
as relates to this planet, all creative work 
ended in making man. 

But man was not created from nothing, but 
from elements which had for ages been col¬ 
lecting in the “dust of the ground;” and 
having at first taken these elements directly 
from the soil, and constructed a perfect man, 
God, with wisdom as incomprehensible to 
man as that by which the first man was cre¬ 
ated, instituted laws by which all necessary 
elements should be taken out of the soil by 
plants, and so organized as under certain 
laws and conditions to be able to construct 
other perfect human beings, and thus perpetu¬ 
ate the race. 

The elements, which were at first taken 
directly from the soil and atmosphere, are 
now all found deposited in the grains, and 
flesh of animals, and fruits and vegetables, 
and for the construction of a perfect human 
being must all be used, at first through the 


mother’s system, and afterwards directly 
from the food in which they are deposited. 
This wonderful arrangement can be better un¬ 
der-stood by further explanation. 

A grain of wheat, as proved by analysis, 
contains every one of the elements found in 
the human system. In soil containing as lit¬ 
tle phosphorus, lime, and nitrogen as are 
found in superfine flour bread and butter, the 
grain of wheat would not be developed at all ; 
and can a child, for which wheat was made, 
be developed on white bread and butter? 
Milk of the cow contains all the elements of 
the human system. Primarily it was in¬ 
tended to develop the calf, and it does develop 
every part perfectly ; but feed the calf on 
cream alone, or butter, and it would die in 
two weeks. Can butter, then, develop a hu¬ 
man being? And yet how many expectant 
and nursing mothers thoughtlessly provide 
themselves and their precious little ones with 
food made up mainly of superfine flour, but¬ 
ter, and sugar, without knowing or thinking 
that sugar and butter have no elements at all 
for muscles, or bones, or brains, and white 
flour very little. 

If they ate nothing else their children 
would all die within a month ; and as it is. 
only one-half in all Christendom, and not 
one-eighth in all Heathendom, have vital 
power to carry them through the first five 
years. Those that live have a life of struggle 
w ith disease and suffering in just the propor¬ 
tion as they are deprived of food containing 
elements adapted to develop the whole sys¬ 
tem, and give power to resist and overcome 
disease. The inevitable effects of the diet 
alinoBt universally adopted is to stimulate all 
the organs by the undue proportion of car¬ 
bon, of which the butter, fine flour, and sugar 
are composed, which form so large a part of 
our diet, and which render all organs more 
susceptible to inflammations and other dis¬ 
eases ; while the deficiency of the nitrates 
and phosphates, weakening the organs and 
diminishing the powers of life, renders them 
less able to resist and throw off diseases as 
they occur. 

Take, for example, the lungs, whose duties 
are to keep up steam and “ run the machine,” 
—duties, the importance of which is seen by 
the fact that, if for a single moment they 
cease to act, every operation of the system is 
suspended and life becomes extinct. Over- 
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burdened with work in order to dispose of the 
great excess of fuel imposed upon them, the 
tissues are feeble for want of their appropri¬ 
ate food; and is it strange that they fail, and 
become diseased? 

Or, take the brain and nervous system, 
which, being overheated with carboniferous 
blood, and weakened by want of phosphorus, 
become sluggish and inactive, or act fitfully, 
and headache and neo ralgia ensue; or, being 
nervous and irritable, a thousand ills, real 
and imaginary, render life a burden. 

Or, take the liver, whose office is to elimi¬ 
nate effete elements from the systom, and as¬ 
sist digestion. Overburdened with work, es¬ 
pecially in the spring, after the steam has for 
months been kept up to the highest practica¬ 
ble point, it gets tired and sluggish, and the 
bile becomes obstructed, and jaundice and 
many other bilious difficulties ensue, and thus 
all organs are made more susceptible to dis¬ 
ease, and less able to resist it, by too much of 
the carbonates and too little of the nitrates 
and phosphates. 

While, therefore, all animals, in their nat¬ 
ural state, living as they do, according to 
natural laws, raise all their young, and bring 
them perfectly developed to full maturity, a 
perfectly developed young man or woman, at 
full maturity, with perfect teeth and sound 


lungs, and well-developed muscles and brains, 
is a rare exception to the general rule ; and 
to every reflecting mind the reason must be 
obvious: we neglect to learn, and utterly dis¬ 
regard the plain laws of our being, and these 
terrible sufferings and bereavements are the 
natural and just penalties for our disobedi¬ 
ence. —Bello wa. 


Diseased Fruits. —Many farmers, and other 
people as well, are in the habit of assorting 
their apples frequently and using the affect¬ 
ed ones upon their tables. The assorting of 
the fruit is of course entirely proper, but we 
have often questioned the propriety of eating 
fruit which has become well advanced in the 
process of decay. An apple is full of juices 
which are iu constant circulation among its 
cel Is. When one side is rotten, the other 
side must be more or less contaminated by 
the products of decay. 1 udeed the senses of 
smell and taste bear ample testimony to this 
fact 

Fruit which is far advanced in decay 
should not be used for fond. That which is 
tirst beginning to decay may be made into 
sauce, after the decayed part with a liberal 
share of the sound fruit adjacent has been 
removed * 


Harm and Household^ 



Devoted to Brief Hints for the Man&gement of the Form and Household. 


—Ink spots on fioors can be extracted by 
scouring with sand wetted in oil of vitriol 
and water. When the ink is removed, rinse 
with pearl ash water. 

—Suspend a sweet potato in a jar of water 
so that half the potato is in t he water. It 
will sprout luxuriantly, and you may train 
the vines about your windows during the 
winter. 

— The best thing for cleaning tin-ware is 
common soda. Dampen a cloth and dip it in 
the soda, and rub the ware briskly; after 
this, wipe dry. Any blackened or dirty tin¬ 
ware is thus made to look as well as new. 


Bronze Paint for Iron or Other Metals. 

—Take of chrome green, two pounds ; ivory 
black, one ounce; chrome yellow, one ounce ; 
good Japan, one gill. Grind all together, 
and mix with linseed oil. 


For Starching Linen. -Use one teaspoon¬ 
ful powdered borax to one quart of boiling 
starch : it will improve the stiffness and gloss. 


To Wash Red Table Linen. —Use tea- 
water, with a little powdered borax, which 
serves to set the color; wash the linen sepa¬ 
rately and quickly, usi ng very little soap; 
riiiBe in tepid water, containing a little boiled 
starch ; hang to dry in the shade, and iron 
when almost dry. 


A Pretty Mantelpiece Ornament. — A 

pretty ornament may be obtained by sus- 
]>ending an acorn by a piece of thread tied 
round it, within half an inch of the surface 
of some water contained in a vase, tumbler, 
or saucer, and allowing it to remain undis¬ 
turbed for several weeks. It will soon burst 
open, and small roots will seek the water; 
a straight and tapering stem, with beautiful 
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glossy green leaves, will shoot upward, and 
present a very pleasing appearance. Chest¬ 
nut trees may be grown in this manner, but 
their leaves are not so beautiful as those of 
the oak. The water should be changed once a 
month, care being taken to supply water of the 
same warmth; bits of charcoal added to it will 
prevent the water from becoming foul. If the 
little leaves turn yellow, put a grain of ni¬ 
trate of ammonia in the utensil which holds 
the water, and it will renew their luxuriance. 


Take Care of the Sheep. —This is a very 
important and trying time as regards sheep. 
They must be carefully watched to prevent 
their falling off in condition, as this badly in¬ 
jures the wool and causes what is known as 
“ break,” which reduces its value to the man¬ 
ufacturer one-lialf. Give ample ventilation, 
good food in abundance, and plenty of pure 
water. Much can be done toward keeping 
them in a healthy condition by preventing 
crowding and heating in pens and yards. 


Poison in Wall-Paper. —Fifty samples of 
wall-paper recently examined were found to 
contain arsenic, either as arsenic or aceto- 
arsenite of copper. Some paper* with green 
figures were found to be free from arsenic, 
while, as a rule, the higher-priced qualities 
contained the poison in die largest quanti¬ 
ties. A room of the moderate dimensions of 
sixteen feet square and nine feet high, would 
be covered, if these papers were used, with 
“ornamental” surfaces containing from fifty- 
two grains to more than eight ounces of poi¬ 
sonous matter .—English Mechanic. 


To Take out Mildew. —Get the dryest 
chloride of lime you can buy, and, for strong 
fabrics, dissolve four table-spoonfuls of it in one 
half pint of water. Let the mildewed article 
lie in this solution fifteen minutes. Ta£e it 
out, wring it gently, and put immediately in¬ 
to weak muriatic acid, one part acid and four 
parts soft water. For delicate fabrics the 
solution of lime should be made much weak¬ 
er ; three or four times the quantity of water 
should be put to the lime. Let the article lie 
in it only five minutes, then put into the 
muriatic acid. 

Scientific Potato Culture. —A French agri¬ 
cultural journal, the Basse Cour , describes 
the result of some experiments in potato 
growing recently conducted by scientific men 
in Germany, in which it is demonstrated that 
the “ eyes ” at the top of the potato produce 
a much more vigorous offspring than those in 
the lower part, and the consequence is that 
those agriculturists who cut their potatoes in 
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half before planting are not well advised in 
cutting them vertically, but should always di¬ 
vide them horizontally, planting the upper 
half and using the other as food for cattle. 
But the best plan of all is to plant the tuber 
whole, cutting out, nevertheless, all the 
“eyes” except those in the top part. 


A Preventive of Lead Poisoning. — 

Workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
white lead are always liable to lead poison¬ 
ing, both by inhaling the dust and in touch¬ 
ing the lead with the hands. Various cor¬ 
rectives for this have been employed, and 
among these the latest and most simple is a 
careful washing of the hands in petroleum. 
Three washings a day are reported to be 
sufficient to prevent all serious danger of 
poisoning. The benzole in the petroleum is 
said to Rcour the skin and remove the dust 
of lead, and the fatty substance in the oil 
prevents the absorption of the lead salts. 


Washing Flannels. —A lady correspond¬ 
ent of the Boston Journal of Chemistry says 
on this subject:— 

“ I was taught to wash flannel in hot wa¬ 
ter, but it is a great mistake. I now find 
the secret of nice soft flannels to be washing 
them in cold or lukewarm water, and stretch¬ 
ing well before hanging out. Soap may be 
rubbed on to advantage if it be rinsed out 
afterward and no hot water be used. Do 
not forget to stretch the threads in both, 
directions before drying. Flannels thus cared 
for will never become stiff, shrunken, or yel¬ 
low.” 


Keeping Cabbage. —Cabbage for winter 
U3e may be kept in excellent condition in a 
cool, damp cellar, by placing in large boxes, 
such as those used by nurserymen for packing 
tfees, with the interstices filled with damp 
moss. The moss from swamps, which nur¬ 
serymen use, answers an excellent purpose, 
but a good supply may be obtained in most 
neighborhoods from damp, dense woods, 
where it is often found on rotten logs. It 
would be profitable for every owner of a gar¬ 
den to procure such a supply of moss, which 
not only answers well for the purpose men¬ 
tioned, but is equally convenient and useful 
for packing all roots which are liable to dry 
and shrivel, such as beets, turnips, parsnips, 
etc., and it may be used for successive years. 
Damp sawdust answers tolerably well, but it 
should not be put in large boxes where it 
may heat and injure the vegetables.— Coun * 
try Gentleman . 
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— Bismarck is about to remodel the German 
Cabinet. 

— The State of Tennessee is able to pay but 
fifty cents on a dollar. 

— Coffee is being cultivated in California to a 
considerable extent. 

— Two young ladies were recently poisoned in 
Paris by wearing copper earrings. 

— The telephone has been tried between Dover 
and Calais with perfect satisfaction. 

— Moody and Sankey will hold meetings in 
Springfield, Mass., during February. 

— The Russian loss since the commencement 
of the war is about 80,000 men. 

— Liverpool, Eng., has decided upon getting 
its water supply from Wales at a cost of $6,260, 
000. 

— The number of Turkish troops surrendered 
by Osman Pasha in Plevna is said to have been 
40,000. 

— The estimates for the government expenses 
are § 18.000.000 less for the coming year than 
for last year. 

— In France the copyright of an author lasts 
during his life, and is secured for ten years after 
his death. 

— On Dec. 18 the inhabitants of Western 
Canada were shaken up by a couple of earth¬ 
quake shocks. 

—There are now 232,104 pensioners on the 
rolls of the United States, with 91,444 clainiBfor 
pensions standing. 

— Three murderers were hanged in different 
parts of this country Dec. 21, two r»f them for 
killing their wives. 

—The will of the late Anne P. Sever bequeaths 
to Harvard College #140,000, and #55,000 to dif¬ 
ferent charitable institutions. 

— Rev. G. F. Seymour, D. D., of New York, 
has been elected Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
for the diocese of Springfield, Ill. 

— A recent revolution in Ecuador collapsed 
after eighteen hours’ hal’d fighting in 
where it is estimated that 400 persons were 
killed and a large number wounded. 

— The sugar production of Cuba is said to be 
in danger of ruin. Statistics show that the 
Spanish colonial rule has so burdened the in¬ 
dustry as to make it unreinunerative. 

—Prof. N. S. Shaler claims that the climate 
of North America can be changed by cutting a 
channel through Alaska for the purpose of ad¬ 
mitting the passage of the warm ocean currents. 

—On the return of the Czar of Russia to St. 
Petersburg from the seat of war, he received a 
most brilliant and enthusiastic reception. The 
streets of the city were decorated with flags and 
triumphal arches. Joyful strains of music, the 


roar of artillery, and the ringing of bells, pro¬ 
claimed his welcome. He returns to the w T ar in 
a month, when, it is declared, the army w T ill 
march to Constantinople. 

—An iron pipe four inches in diameter has been 
laid extending from the vicinity of Titusville. 
Pa., to Pittsburg, a distance of 80 miles, for the 
purpose of conveying crude oil from the wells 
to the refineries. 

—The Post Office Department has decided 
that the right to forward mail to second desti 
nation, without additional postage, applies only 
to such letters as have not left the custody or 
been taken from the presence of the postal of¬ 
ficials. 

—The Emperor of China lias really imbibed 
from his association with American and English 
missionaries a decidedly reformatory disposition. 
He has issued an edict requiring the abandon¬ 
ment of opium-smoking by his subjects inside 
of three years. 

— Again the life of Pope Pius IX. has been 
in imminent jeopardy, and for two weeks the 
world held its breath to hear, “ He is dead." 
But hopes are now entertained of his partial re¬ 
covery, and there is a prospect that he will yet 
outlive many of us. 

—The cause of liberty in France is progress¬ 
ing, and has lately achieved a considerable vic¬ 
tory. Pres. McMahon has yielded to republi¬ 
can intiuences, and the prospects of a stable 
French Republic with a government conducted 
by the people, in their own interests, never ap¬ 
peared so bright as to-day. 

Baltimore is engaged on a big job of water 
works. A dam on Gunpowder River is to be 
built large enough to set the water back live 
miles, and then it is to be carried in a tunnel 
12 feet in diameter a distance miles, empty¬ 
ing into a reservoir holding 6,000,000 gallons. 
The whole will cost #4,000,000. 

The enormous “ Marvin safe,” w r hich wa.s 
on exhibition at the Centennial, has been sent to 
Washington by the manufacturers, and is being 
placed in Statuary Hall, of the capitol. The 
I architect of the capitol has it in charge, and will 
placer newspapers and other articles inaide, and 
lock it, with tne understanding that it shall not 
be opened for a hundred years. 

—In the province of Geara, the secca, or dry 
i season, has produced most disagreeable effects. 

I In some pastoral districts cattle have become 
extinct, and the loss up to October 1 was esti¬ 
mated at 80,000 head. This, added to the fail 
ure of cereal crops and the damage to sugar and 
cotton, has obliged the bulk of population to 
migrate to the seacoast. 

—Plevna in Europe, and Kars in Asia, two 
of the principal Turkish strongholds, have fallen 
into the hands of the Russians. At present, 
the position of Turkey appears extremely criti¬ 
cal. Thus the Porte evidently regards it, as he 
has asked for the intervention of the European 
nations, not, however, as a vanquished power, 
for the Turks still have two fines of defenses, 
but simply to enable him to secure an honorable 
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peace. Germany meets the appeal with haughty 
contempt ; Austria, with timid reserve ; France, 
with meaningless generalities, and England, with 
an ominous silence, which may result in at¬ 
tempts at mediation, in a continued neutrality, 
or in an ultimatum which will involve Europe 
in war. 

—The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided 
that“ a railroad company is not bound to receive 
any person as a passenger who is drunk to such 
a degree as to be disgusting, offensive, disagree¬ 
able, or annoying ; and the person so drunk as to 
be likely to violate the common proprieties, civ¬ 
ilities, and decencies of life has no right to pas¬ 
sage while in that condition. 

—The Germans are wide awake on the potato- 
bug question. The bug having made its ap¬ 
pearance in that country notwithstanding the 
precautions employed to prevent the importa¬ 
tion of the insect, the moBt vigorous efforts are 
being made to suppress its ravages, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to exterminate. In order to familiarize 
every one with the appearance of the bug, spec¬ 
imens of the insect or carefully prepared mod¬ 
els, are sent to every school and museum in the 
country. Confectioners and jewelers profit by 
the general excitement on the subject by mak¬ 
ing the bug a model for various sorts of 
“ drops,” sleeve buttons, etc. 

—At last the question of allowing the “ hea¬ 
then Chinee ” to emigrate to this country at 
pleasure, has reached Congress. A few days 
ago a bill was introduced in the House by Rep¬ 
resentative Shelley, of Alabama, which proposes 
to levy a per capita tax of §250 upon every 
subject of China immediately upon entering the 
United States, excepting agents of the Chinese 
government. Any Chinaman failing to pay 
this tax at the time of his arrival, shall be pros¬ 
ecuted and punished by imprisonment at hard 
labor for not less than five years. 

—The mild weather which has heretofore pre¬ 
vailed in the Balkan peninsula and in Armenia 
has greatly facilitated the war-like operations of 
the invaders, and enabled them to continue ac¬ 
tive work for nearly a month longer than is usu¬ 
ally practicable. The winter, however, seems to 
have at. last set in in dead earnest, the terrific 
storm in the Danubian Valley being a slight spec¬ 
imen of what nature can do in that country to re¬ 
pel a foreign enemy. In all former wars, frost, 
snow, and malaria have been more fatal to the 
Russian than Turkish bullets. 

—A frightful catastrophe occurred in New 
York, abnut five o’clock, Thursday. The large 
boiler used in Greenfield & Son’s candy factory 
burst, tearing out the front wall and setting fire 
to the building. The whole factory was con¬ 
sumed. The near approach of the holidays 
made it necessary to employ a larger force than 
usual. About 110 persons were employed in the 
building. The loss of life is not known, but it 
is thought there w r ere about fifty perished. 
There were many persons in the street at the 
time the front wall fell, and it is thought several 
were buried beneath the ruins. There are sev¬ 
enteen wounded persons in the hospital. The 
lives lost were mostly those of children between 
the ages of eight and fifteen. 


SEASONING- 


—When a man is “rooted to the spot” by 
fear, does he branch out before he leaves ? 

—It is all well enough to say, “ take things 
as they come,” but suppose they don’t come. 

—It is shinning around corners to avoid 
meeting creditors that is sapping the energies 
of this present generation. 

—A little hoy went to his father crying and 
told him that he had kicked a bee that had a 
splinter in his tail. 

—A tramp found snoozing out in a field in 
Kansas said that he did n’t propose to work, but 
intended to lie around and “grow up with the 
country. ” 

—There is often more pleasure in giving a 
thing than in receiving it. Any one who douots 
this should try the experiment with a dose of 
medicine. 

—A man out West recently died while saying 
his prayers, and some illogical people have re¬ 
solved not to say their prayers any more for 
that reason. 

—A clergyman in England endeavored to 
sustain his character by the fact that for thirty 
years he had taken five pills daily, making an 
aggregate of 55,000. This he thought entitled 
him to rank as a plUer in the church. 

—The following is related of a Scotch minis¬ 
ter who was an inveterate snuff-taker. He 
snuffed before the sermon, and he snuffed dur¬ 
ing its delivery, and he snuffed after it. One 
day, however, he was caught in his own trap. 
He had just bestowed on his nasal organ a most 
generous gift, when he took for his text, “My 
soul cleaveth unto the dust.” The congregation 
saw the point at once and smiled, in spite of 
their Presbyterianism. Even sixteenthly failed 
to restore to them their wonted equanimity. 


Smithsonian Report for 187C. Washington : 

Government Printing Office. 

The report for 1876 contains in addition to 
the usual official reports a number of very inter¬ 
esting papers, among which are a Eulogy on 
Gay-Lussac, a Biographical Sketch of Dom 
Pedro II., Kinetic Theories of Gravitation, The 
Revolutions of the Crust of the Earth, etc. 

The officers of the Smithsonian Institution 
are doing the country a great amount of good 
service in the publication of these reports, which 
usually contain matter which is not readily ac¬ 
cessible to the majority of scientists in any 
other way. The grand display of the treasures 
of the Institution made at Philadelphia at the 
Centennial Exhibition added greatly to the in¬ 
terest of the exhibition and gave our country 
just reason to be proud of the indefatigable in¬ 
dustry and high scientific attainments repre¬ 
sented by the exhibit. 
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pST* Mrs White’s article for this number, with 
several other excellent articles, was delayed in 
reaching us, so that we were obliged to go to 
press without them, much as we regretted to do 
so. They will appear in the next number. 


Bound volumes of the Health Reformer 
for 1877 will be sent, post-paid, for 81.50 each. 
Those who desire can have their old copies 
bound at this Office. The cost of binding in 
good style will be seventy-five cents per volume. 


jga^The managers of the Sanitarium had 
hoped to be able to dedicate the new buildings 
on New Year’s ; but owing to unforeseen delays, 
the buildings cannot be completed before March 
1, 1878, when there will be a grand reunion of 
the old patrons of the institution. The Main 
Building is so far advanced toward completion 
that it is expected that a public entertainment 
will be given in the large gymnasium on New 
Year’s eve. 


J®**The Household Manual, which is otter¬ 
ed as a premium with the Reformer, is meet¬ 
ing with general favor. It is called for so rap¬ 
idly that it has already run through three edi¬ 
tions, and printers and binders are kept busy 
day and night, yet we are utterly unable to 
supply the demand. Eld. S. N. Haskell writes 
us from Nashville, Tenn., that it is receiving a 
very flattering reception in the South, and he 
promises to dispose of 20,000 copies in the next 
twenty months. The small sum of $1.25 secures 
both the Manual and a copy of the Health 
Reformer for a year. 


The School of Hygiene. —This new enter¬ 
prise, first announced in last month’s issue, 
meets with unexpected favor. Already there 
have been more than forty names enrolled for 
attendance. We expect at least sixty on the 
opening day. 

Every one who has spoken on the subject has 
expressed much gratification that the school was 
to be organized, and entire confidence in its suc¬ 
cess. We were pleased to receive encouraging 
words respecting it from Dr. H. B. Baker, the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, who is 
doing more for the cause of public hygiene and 
sanitary science than any other man in the 
West, not only in his work in connection with 
the State Board of Health, but by personal in¬ 
vestigation, and by giving to his work rare nat¬ 
ural tact, indomitable perseverance, and philan¬ 


thropic enthusiasm. Dr. Baker recognizes, with 
rare clearness, the fact that the most effectual 
way to combat disease is to prevent it; and the 
only way to accomplish the desired object 
successfully is by education of the people to an 
appreciation of the importance of observing the 
laws of hygiene, and by giving them a knowl¬ 
edge of those law’s. 


J&F- We would call the especial attention of 
our readers to the first article in this number, 
by Mr. Waters, a prominent citizen of this 
place, which expresses with rare clearness the 
true principles of genuine temperance. Mr. 
Waters speaks out his sentiments boldly, re¬ 
gardless of possible consequences ; and the fact 
that the enemies of temperance are considerably 
stirred by his remarks is ample evidence that 
they are not unconscious that a telling blow has 
been dealt against the giant evil of modern civ¬ 
ilization. If every lecturer on temperance would 
plant himself upon the principles pointed out 
by Mr. W., temperance reform would make more 
real progress in a month than it has made in the 
last ten years. We shall publish the remainder 
of the paper next month. 


At tho suggestion of our friend Dr. Baker, 
we secured for our citizens the pleasure of list¬ 
ening, last week, to a lecture on “ Poisons in our 
Homes,” by Dr. Azel Ames, of Wakefield, Mass. 
The lecture was given under the auspices of the 
Battle Creek Medical Society, and was listened 
to by an audience of more than one thousand 
persons, the largest hall in the city being filled 
to its utmost capacity long before the* hour for 
the lecture had arrived. 

Dr. Ames is one of the most accomplished 
sanitarians of the day, a fine scholar, an affable 
gentleman, and an interesting speaker. He has 
done much for the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the people of his own State by get¬ 
ting sanitary subjects before the people in the 
form of popular lectures. We wish that every 
city in America could have the benefit of his 
admirable lectures. 

We were pleased to note the prompt indorse¬ 
ment given by the audience to the remark by 
the speaker that the coming model town would 
be free from the noxious fumes of tobacco, as 
well as rum and other spirituous liquors, as 
shown by loud applause. 

We had the pleasure of entertaining the 
Doctor at the Sanitarium and showing^ him 
through the grand new buildings which are 
diawing near completion. After a careful in¬ 
spection of every part, the Doctor remarked that 
he had no hesitation in pronouncing it to be in 
his opinion the most perfect sanitarium in Amer¬ 
ica. He was particularly pleased with the san¬ 
itary arrangements of the institution, the heat¬ 
ing and ventilating arrangements, etc. 
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AGENTS WANTED! 

PREMIUMS! 

- ♦ - 

The publishers of the Health Reformer are 
determined to increase the circulation of the jour¬ 
nal to at least 60,000 within the next two years, 
and to attain that end 

500 Canvassers are Waalel 

to engage in the work immediately. The present 
season of the-year is the most favorable for this 
kind of work, and any one who engages in it wiih 
energy and perseverance is sure to mu»ke a success. 

To encourage canvassers to make a business of 
getting subscribers lor the Reformer, the pub¬ 
lishers offer as 

A PREMIUM BOOK ' 

to every new subscriber, the Household Manual, 
which is of itself really worth more than the sub¬ 
scription price for both. The name of the book 
indicates its practical character ; and the fact that 
more than 5,000 copies of the work were 6old in 
three months, is tufficieot guarantee of its popu¬ 
larity. Everybody needs the book, and every one 
who sees it wants it, and, of course, a copy of the 
Hralth Reformer with it. 


TERMS. 

To those who secure ten to fifty subscribers, the 
Reformer with premium will be furnished for 87J 
cents. 

To those who secure fifty or more subscriptions, 
the two will be furnished for 80 centB. 

No one will be considered au agent who does not 
obtain at least ten subscribers. 

The subscription price of the Reformer with 
premium is $1.25. 

- -- - 

CANVASSER’S OUTFIT. 

An outfit consisting of a copy of the Household 
Manual, specimen copies of the Reformer, with 
blank subscription book, blank order lists, agent’s 
certificate, circulars, and a package of envelopes 
addressed to this office, will be sent, post-paid, for 
$1.00. Address, 

HEALTH REFORMER. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


School of Hygiene. 


The managers of the Sanitarium have decided 
to put into immediate execution their long- 
cherished plan of establishing an educational 
department in connection with that institution. 

The Object of the School 

Will be to afford facilities for the study of the 
laws of hygiene, under proper instruction, and 
to obtain 

A Practical Knowledge of Nursing, 

Together with the use of hygienic agencies in 
preventing and curing disease. Those who 
meditate entering upon a course of medical 
study will find this a most admit able 

Preliminary Training School, 

As students will be afforded an opportunity of 
pursuing the study of the fundamentals of the 
subjects usually taught in medical schools. The 
School of Hygiene does not profess to be a Med¬ 
ical College, and does not grant medical diplo¬ 
mas ; but a certificate of study and proficiency 
will be given which will be accepted as a certifi¬ 
cate of study in any Medical College in the 
United States. Instruction will be given in the 
form of 

DAILY LECTURES AND CLASS 
RECITATIONS, 

Which will be illustrated by models, charts, 
blackboard drawings, microscopic demonstra¬ 
tions, and chemical experiments. 

The connection of the School with Battle 
Creek College secures to it the advantages of a 
good Chemical and Philosophical Laboratory. 

Term Opens Jan. 14, 1878, 

And continues twenty weeks, closing May 24, 
1878. 


TERMS. Tuition $25. (X). Good table board 
can be obtained at the Sanitarium students* club 
for $1.10 a week ; good furnished lodging rooms 
are to be had at 50 cents a week. Excellent 
board can be obtained at $2.50 to $3.00 per 
week. There will be opportunity for several 
active young men and women to pay their way 
in work. 

^S9^Those interested should send at once for 
a circular. 

Address. J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., 

Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Midi• 
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OUR BOOK LIST. 


Th* following books, published at this Office, will be 
furnished by mail, post-paid, at the prices given, By 
the quantity, they will be delivered at the express or 
K. R. freight offices at one-third discount, for cash. 
Special terms to agents. 

Plalo Fact* about Sexual Life. —A work which 
deals with sexual subjects in a uew and instructive 
manner. Printed on tinted paper and handsomely 
bound. 360 pp. $1.50. Flexible cloth, 75 els. Pam¬ 
phlet edition, 50 cts. 

i ses of Water In Health nud Disease. This work 
comprises a sketch of the history of bathing, an ex¬ 
planation of the properties and effects of water, a de¬ 
scription of all the different kiuds of baths, and direc¬ 
tions for applying water as a remedy for disease. 
Price, 20 cents. Bound in cloth, 50 cts. 

Proper Diet for Mau. A concise summary of 
the principal evidences which prove that the natural 
and proper food for man consists of frnits, grains, 
and vegetables. Pamphlet. Price, 15 cents. 

The Evils of Fashionable Dress, and how to dress 
healthfully. Price, 10 cents. 

Alcoholic Poison, as a beverage and as a medi¬ 
cine. An exposure of the fallacies of alcoholic medi¬ 
cation, moderate drinking, and of the pretended Bibli¬ 
cal support of the use of wine. 20 cts. 

Health and Diseases of Woman. By R. T. Trall, 
M. D. Price, 16 cts. 

The Hygienic System. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 

Price, 15 cents. 

Tobaceo-Fsing. By R T. Trail, M. D. 16 cts. 

Healthful Cookery. A Hand-Book of Food and 
Diet ; or What to Eat, How to Eat, When to Eat. The 
most complete work on Hygienic Cookery published. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Science of Hainan Life. This is a valuable pam¬ 
phlet, containing three of the most important ol 
Graham's Lectures on the Science of Human Life. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Health Tracts. The following tracts are put up 
in a neat package uud aggregate, in all, nearly 250 pp. : 
Dyspepsia; Healthful Clothing; Principles of Health 
Reform; Startling Facts about Tobacco; Twenty-five 
Arguments for Tobacco-Using Briefly Answered; Tea 
and Coffee; Pork; True Temperance; Alcohol: What 
is it ? Alcoholic Poison; Moral and Social Effects of Al¬ 
cohol ; Cause and Cure of Intemperance ; The Drunk¬ 
ard’s Arguments Answered; Alcoholic Medication; 
Wine and the Bible. Price, 30 cents per package. 

These tracts will be furnished, postage paid, at the 
rate of 800 pages for $1.00. A liberal discount by tbe 
quantity. 

The Health Reformer. A monthly journal for the 
household. $1.00 a year. Specimen copies sent free. 

Bonnd Volumes of the Health Reformer. $1.50 each. 

Address. HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battlb Crbbil, Miob. 


Courtney s Hygienic Home, 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 

A delightful resort for invalids and persons who 
are unable to endure the rigors of Northern win¬ 
ters. I nclo3o stamp for circular. 


STATIC EXERCISE: 

-OR THE- 

Health-Lift Without Lifting. 

A large cluss of persons have always been debarred 
from attempting Cumulative Exercise because of weak 
ubdominnl muscles or “weak backs” and loins; or be¬ 
cause of what are vaguely known among ladies us “ lo¬ 
cal troubles or derangements ,” or because of actual 
disability from rupture, paralysis, etc. 

To all such the very idea of LIFTING is naturally re¬ 
pugnant, or its practice is impossible. 

Marsh's Cumulative Health-Lift 


Obviates these difficulties by doing away with the Lift¬ 
ing feature entirely. 

The patient simply stands upright on the platform 
of the apparatus—supported by an assistant, if neces¬ 
sary—ana bolds the handles of the machine without 
raising any weight, and without making any move¬ 
ment of the body whatever. 

By merely rotating a screw a suitable amount of 
tension is then gradually produced, which causes 
Static Contraction of the Muscles, and produces all 
the effects of Cumulative Exercise upon the circulation 
—but in a much more delicate and gentle manner than 
by lifting, and without strain upon even the most sen¬ 
sitive spinal column. 

The feeblest invalid, who can be supported in tbe 
upright position, may thus secure all the benefits of 
exercise without making any active effort whatever— 
may, in short, use the Jiealth-lift without lifting. 

Send address for further information to 


J. P. MARSH & CO., 

224 Washington St., CHICAGO . 


DR, VAIL’S 
Hygienic and Remedial Institute 

Manhattan. Kansas. 

Dr. Vail, for eighteen years director of the 
“(rranite State Health Institute, v has now re¬ 
sided for seven years in Kansas. Kansas has 
an extra fine climate, favorable to the treatment 
of many diseases, and invalids uniformly make 
rapid progress here, and especially in winter. 

TERTIS, MODERATE. 

Young men who are able can pay part of their 
expenses in manual labor. For further particu¬ 
lars, address, 

W. T. VAIL, M. D. 


FOR SALE 


—A controlling interest ($2,500) in the 
• Galesburg (111.) Hygienic Institute 

EWING SUMMERS, Prop. 









